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“The mother was standing in the balcony, and she had her hands outstretched.” 


AUTHOR OF “A 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


AND 






SNOW SUNLIGHT. 


OLANDE, however, was a | 
strict and faithful guard- | 
ian; and Mr. Romford, no | 
doubt finding it impossible | 
to get speech of her mo- 
ther alone, had probably 
left the place, for they saw 
no more of him. Indeed, 

they were thinking of other 

matters. Yolande was anxious 
to get away to the south, and yet 
afraid to risk the fatigue of travelling 
on a system obviously so frail as her mo- 
ther’s was. She kept lingering on and on in 


* Begun in Hanrprr’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XVI 





YOLANDE- 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


PRINCESS OF TILULE,’ “WHITE WINGS,” “SHANDON 





the hope of seeing some improvement taking place, but her mother, 
though much more cheerful in spirits, did not seem to gain in 
strength ; indeed, she seemed physically so weak that again and 
again Yolande postponed their departure. This also had its draw- 
backs, for the weather was becoming more and more wintry, and 
out-of-door exercise was being restricted. It was too cold for 
driving; Yolande had sent back the pony-carriage. Then she 
dared not expose her mother to northerly or easterly winds. Fre- 
quently now she had to go out for her morning walk by herself, 
a brisk promenade once or twice up and down the pier being 
enough to send her home with pink cheeks. At last she said to 
her mother, with some timidity, 

“T have been thinking, mother, that we might take some one’s 
advice as to whether you are strong enough to bear the journey.” 

“T think I could go,” the mother said. ‘“ Oh yes, I should like 
to try, Yolande, for you seem so anxious about it, and of course 
Worthing must be dull for you.” 

The girl did not mind this reference to herself. 

‘T have been thinking bow it could be most easily done, mother. 





BELLS,” ETC. 


I would get a carriage here, and have you nicely wrapped up from 
the cold, and we should drive to Newhaven; that would be more 
comfortable than the tedious railway journey round by Lewes. 
Then we should choose our own time of crossing when the sea was 
calm; and the railway journey from Dieppe to Paris is so much 
shorter than the Calais route. But to Marseilles—that is a ter- 
rible long journey.” 

“I think I could do it, Yolande; I see you are so anxious to 
get away—and no wonder.” 

“T am anxious for your sake, mother. But I am afraid to 
take the responsibility. Would you mind my asking some one ? 
Would you mind my taking some advice ?” 

“ But you are the best doctor I have ever had,” said the mother, 
witha smile. ‘I would rather take your advice than any one’s.” 

“But I am afraid, mother,” she said. And then she added, 
cautiously, “ It was not the advice of a doctor I was thinking of.” 

“ Whose, then 2” 

The girl went and stood by her mother’s side, and put her hand 


gently on her shoulder. [Continued on page 426.) 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Atrrep Domerr’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication im Harrer’s 
Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
Harrern & Brorners offer an 
THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 


ade 


Messrs 


award of 


cessful competitor shall use the same Sor the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, ine luding also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old imas- 
ters The award wu ill he paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient Jor the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be rece ived by Messrs 
Haunevrr & Brornens not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be desiqnated by an assumed name or motto, 
whieh should alno be given, together with the real 
nutine, Age, and vesidence of the artist, in a sealed 
ene elope ACCOM PAH ying the di awIngs, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been dete 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 


mined, The name oj the successful com- 
lication of the drawing 

Me. R. Swat Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mince, 
A.N.A.: and Mr. Cuantes Parsons, A.N.A., Sie 
pevintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Broturrs, will act as judges of the competition 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harrer’s MaGaZine of December, 
and should other drawings submitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be page Harrrr’s 
Week.y, $300; one page Harper's Bazar, $200; 
one page Harver’s YounG Prove, $100. 

Tt the judges should decide that no one of the 


drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Broruers 
: 1 


T8838: 


made, as follows : one 


reserve the right to exte nd the limit of time anc re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas ITymns by Aurrep Domett 
have been published. “That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
wited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORY. 


A new Sertat Srory of SUPPAssing interest, 
with Britiant Iniusrrations, entitled 


“THE CANON’S WARD,” 
by the favorite novelist Jamus Payn, author of 
“Mrom Exile” “ Under One Roof,” “ Walter's 
Word,” “ Won—not Wooed,” ete., ete., will shortly 
he bequn in Harprr’s Bazar. 


=” Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
shad Supplement, with numerous Sull-sized pat- 
ters, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ 
TRAVELLING, Sea-sipe, and WATERING - PLACE 
Duesses, Wrarrinas, Hats, and Bonnets; Cutt- 
pren’s Covunrry Surrs; Ladies’ Lingerie ; pretty 
desi¢ns for knitted Rugs, Letter Boxes, Watch 
Stands, et with choice literary and artistic at- 


tractions, 


“HO! THE ROSE BREATHES OF 
LOVE!” 


TE have lately been told by learned 
\W investigation that wheat, and the 
grassy covering of the earth generally, is, 
botanically speaking, only the degraded and 
degenerated lily; althongh, speaking with 
reference to political economy and the re- 
sults to hungry millions, it might justly be 
called the uplifted and apotheosized lily. 
But science has not yet dared to meddle 
with the rose in that manner further than 
to suggest that, like Eve, it was made for 
man, since its fossil remains are coeval ouly 
with his own; and we like to think that 
the lovely family, the apple, the peach, the 
pear, the quince, the almond, the raspberry, 
and all the rest of them, were not here be- 
fore we also were here to enjoy them. 

But although the useful rose is an exceed- 
ingly agreeable one in the shape of all these 
and other delicious fruits, the merely orna- 
mental the whole, of as much 
worth, since the soul is the superior of the 
body. The earliest annals of our race re- 
cord our admiration of it; the Sufis call it 
the “grace of God”; in the Persian poems 
the nightingale is its lover; and when some 
one asked Saapi the use of poets, he retort- 
ed by asking the use of roses; hundreds of 
years later, EMERSON could do no more in 
praise of his rhodora than to call it the 
“rival of the rose,” although most of us 
would dispute its pretensions. 

Althongh Persia is emphatically the land 
of roses—certain provinces, in the season of 
its flowering, being so richly planted with it 
that their landscape from a distance is tint- 
ed with its bloom and blush—yet it has not 
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contributed appreciably to the stock of roses 
in our greenhouses or gardens, and we owe 
it thanks neither for 
“The musk-rose nor the moss-rose, 
Royal red, nor maiden blush-rose.” 

Mr. BANCROFT, our old historian, has, it is 
said, a thousand varieties of the rose in his 
two gardens in Newport and Washington ; 
but it is to be doubted if many of their spe- 
cies came from the land of the bulbul and 
the rose, unless we except the yellow rose, 
which, in spite of the ancestry claimed for 
it, is a doubtful exception at the best. 
There are the richest wine-dark roses in that 
collection, but there is wanting in all col- 
lections that famous Persian rose of purple 
wealth of tint, the color that black velvet 
might be if the sunlight fell on it through a 
ruby glass of Burgundy. 

Holland, it is thought, gave us our first 
cultivated roses—at any rate, the moss-rose. 
And others have come from Scotland, as in 
some two or three hundred varieties of the 
charming Seotch rose; from the Mediter- 
ranean shores, as the damask; from Asia in 
general, as the musk, 

** Mid-May’s oldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunts of bees on summer eves.” 
Others, again, have come from Japan, as the 
Multiflora; from China, as the Cherokee 
rose, Which travellers by rail in the Sonth 
see, on waking in the morning, bounding 
away in hedges from the rail to the hori- 
zon, glittering with dew and shining like 
things of intelligent and joyous life, a flower 
which is still the common wild rose of China, 
growing to the tops of tall trees and drop- 
ping its shoots for twenty feet, the parent 
plant having been brought into the South- 
ern part of this country somewhere about 
the time of the Revolution. Besides all 
these, we have our own roses, indigenous to 
the soil, among which some would claim the 
sweet-brier, with its ravishing fragrance, 
and with which roses must be classed the 
wonderful green rose of the highlands of 
Texas and New Mexico, which, although 
green in pistil and stamen and petal, as in 
leaf, stem, and thorn, if without perfume, is 
not without beanty. 

We do not wonder that the rose is so be- 
loved when we look at a long-stemmed hand- 
ful fresh from the bush, its multitudinous 
petals are so much the symbol of abundance, 
its beauty is so abounding in itself, its tints 
are so perfect, its shapes so harmonious, and 
its perfume so bewildering a compound of 
ice and honey in its fresh, cool, dewy sweet- 
ness—an odor, says PLUTARCH, prevalent 
against any aching heaviness of the head. 
attar of may counterfeited 
with sandal-wood oils and all sorts of other 
scents, but who can counterfeit the scent 
of the rose itself? A scent it is that glori- 
fies everything which comes in contact with 
it, so that even the coarse earthen jar that 
once held it borrows enough of the charm 
to say, as if one suspected him of the as- 
sumption, “I am not the rose, but I have 
lived with her.” 

One sometimes finds reason to conjecture 
what the poets would do without the rose, 
for they use it as freely as the bees, who 
“uild its perfumed ambers up their hives.” 
Its name has for them the music that its 
shape has beauty, that its odor has delight ; 
it was the symbol of silence with their an- 
cestors, but the thought of it sets the po- 
ets’ numbers flowing; they deck every fes- 
tival with it; they use it for small and large 
alike—it blushes for them on the cheek of 
youth, and they see it bloom in the eastern 


roses be 


| sky, where 


**God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


Sometimes, on a moonlight night in a July 
garden, standing between rows of tall white 
lilies, one thinks that maybe the lily is the 
finest flower that blows; sometimes, in late- 
delaying springs, one bends over the first 
cluster of violets, blue as a midnight sky, 
and thinks the designer of all floral shapes 
might have staid there satisfied; some- 
times, in autumn, just before the frost, we 
clasp our hands over the cheering chrysan- 
themum, that blows when the rest of the 
world is dead, as if the whole year had pass- 
ed only to perfect the thing; yet these are 
but evanescent moods of the moment, for 
the year round, whether it come from gar- 
den, greenhouse, or wildwood, we cry out 
with SaAPPHO: 

“For the rose, ho! the rose, is the eye of the flowers, 
Is the blueh of the meadows that feel themselves 
fair, 

Is the lightning of beauty that strikes through the 

bowers 
On pale lovers that sit in the glow unaware.” 
And we agree with her still further, as an- 
other great singer voices her thought: 
“For the rose, ho! the rose, is the grace of the earth, 

Is the light of the plants that are growing upon it.” 

It does not always need to be a living 
rose, palpitating in the light and warmth, 
in order to be lovely. The rose “ kept sev- 
en years in a drawer” is fairer to the fingers 











over which it crumbles, fairer with loaded 
memories of love, than when the sun used to 
“mix his glory in its gorgeous urn 
Till beam appeared to bloom and flower to burn.” 
For in that withered blossom blooms again 
the days and nights of youth and hope and 
joy, when all the bliss of the world lay in 
the path like a rose itself just opening leaf 
and leaf to disclose the honey of its heart. 





THE MYSTERY OF MATCHES. 
L, pnepeepercenmny-wrpedba sett They 


are an evidence and accompaniment 
of civilization. The savage knows nothing 
of matches. He has to depend upon the 
tedious process of rubbing a stick against a 
dry piece of board when he wants to kindle 
a fire or to light the gas, and very incon- 
venient he must find it when he hears a 
burglar in the night, and wants to light a 
randle and go down-stairs to search for 
him. And yet it is by no means certain 
that we are any better and happier for the 
invention of matches. 

Think for a moment of the danger that 
always lurks in matches: how children set 
themselves and valuable things on fire with 
matches, and how rats try experiments with 
matches which they have stolen and dragged 
into their holes. Such dangers were un- 
heard of in the days of the flint and steel and 
tinder-box. No child could start an unde- 
sirable fire with flint and steel, for in order 
to use those implements successfully the in- 
tellect of a grown man, together with long 
experience and great command of temper, 
was necessary., As for the rats, they scorn- 
ed flint and steel as articles maliciously de- 
signed for the purpose of injuring the teeth. 
In those happy days it was possible for a 
school-teacher to enforce discipline among 
small boys without the risk of setting them 
on fire by unintentionally striking the 
matches which nowadays are found in ev- 
ery small boy’s pocket. As to the influ- 
ence of matches in promoting the habit of 
smoking, there ean be only one opinion. 
Not one-half of the amount of tobacco 
which is now daily consumed would be con- 
sumed were it not for the fact that the 
smoker always has matches in his pocket. 
There would be comparatively little smok- 
ing were it necessary for the smoker to sit 
down in some quiet place and devote half 
an hour to a struggle with flint and steel 
every time he might wish to light a cigar. 

It is one of the objectionable features of 
matches that they are enveloped in mys- 
tery. Few people have considered this 
subject seriously, for had they really given 
their minds to it, the insoluble nature of the 
mystery of matches would have bred in 
them a wholesome hatred of the baffling 
little splinters of sulphur-capped wood. 
Yet there is more than one mystery in con- 
nection with matches, and there is no pros- 
pect that the mysterious element in match- 
es will ever be eliminated. 

There are in the United States say twenty 
millions of people every one of whom uses, 
on an average, twenty matches daily. This 
will seem by no means a large estimate when 
we remember that the woman who lights 
fires, lamps, candles, or gas always uses at 
least three matches before she can get one 
to burn, and that the habitual smoker rare- 
ly uses less than forty matches per day. A 
match usually does its work and is extin- 
guished by the time half of it is consumed, 
and of course the unconsumed half is thrown 
away. It is estimated that these half-con- 
sumed matches would, if evenly spread out 
over the surface of the earth, cover the Unit- 
ed States to the depth of one inch. Obvious- 
ly they do nothing of the sort, and the ques- 
tion therefore arises, what becomes of them? 
The mystery of the disappearance of pins is 
as nothing to this. Pins are more or less 
sharp, and can easily work their way be- 
neath the surface of the earth, or in many 
other ways successfully conceal themselves; 
but matches are large, blunt, and clumsy; 
they can not readily escape notice, and they 
are so light that they do not easily sink out 
of sight in the grass orelsewhere. There is 
no rational hypothesis which will explain 
the utter disappearance of millions of half- 
burned matches annually, and we can only 
assume that there is something in the na- 
ture of the match which enables it to van- 
ish at will. 

This hypothesis is sustained by the mys- 
terions and utterly inexplicable way in 
which matches disappear from the match- 
safes in which they are placed. No matter 
how carefully the housewife may go from 
room to room apportioning to each its due 
supply of matches, and placing them where 
no rat or other irresponsible animal can 
reach them, the matches will not remain 
where they are placed. <A few days later 
the man of the house, busy in his room up- 
stairs, wants a match with which to light 
his evening cigar. He looks in the match- 
safe in his room, and finds it empty. He 
goes from one room into another, and in 











each an empty match-safe mocks him. He 
descends to the first floor, and still his search 
for matches is fruitless, and it is not until he 
penetrates to the kitchen that he is able to 
find a match-safe containing, at the most, 
three matches. If he meets his wife during 
or soon after his search for matches, he nat- 
urally informs her that there is not a match 
in the house, and begs her to see that this 
state of things does not oceur again. Of 
course she sends for more matches, and fills 
every match-safe to overflowing, but three 
days later they are as empty as before. 

Now it has been established hundreds of 
times by unimpeachable testimony that no 
human hand is concerned in the disappear- 
ance of matches from match-safes. The 
man of the house is always prepared to 
make affidavit that he has scarcely touched 
them, and has used at the utmost say three 
matches out of the hundreds which his wife 
has distributed through the house, the chil- 
dren maintain that they have never touched 
a match, and the wife is perfectly well con- 
vinced that she has used even fewer matches 
than her husband has used. The conclusion 
that matches have secret and apparently 
supernatural ways of disappearing is irre- 
sistible. Clearly there is something uncan- 
ny in this mystery of matches, and when we 
have once grasped the fact of its existence, 
it can not fail to influence our feeling and 
conduct toward them, 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


A VERY beautiful and poetic episode of the 
tA Payne obsequies in Oak Hill Cemetery, at 
Georgetown, D. C., on June 9, has thus far es- 
caped notice in the press. A butterfly, the em- 
blem of immortality, was seen by many to alight 
on the floral crown on the white coffin containing 
the remains of the poet, just before the ceremo- 
nies were over. 

The pleasure gardens about the White House 
never looked better than now, so green are the 
lawns, so fresh and luxuriant the foliage of the 
large trees, and so brilliant the flowers, especial- 
ly the rose garden Mrs, Hayes had made directly 
in front of the eastern windows of the East Room. 
This is oval in shape, and is filled with many rare 
varieties of roses, which are now in full bloom. 
This lies much below the level of the grounds 
north of the mansion, but on a level with those 
on the southern side, where every Saturday aft- 
ernoon the Marine Band gives a promenade con- 
cert from about five o’clock to nearly seven, as 
has been the custom in summer-time for a num 
ber of years. When President Arthur is in the 
city he sits during these concerts on the southern 
portico of the Executive Mansion, which is ap- 
proached from the Blue Parlor, and invites ladies 
and gentlemen from among his intimate friends 
to sit there with him. The families of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet are usually there on these 
oceasions. 

The fountain on the north front of the man- 
sion, in the centre of the lawn, has a new stone 
basin, and has been otherwise improved, so that 
its waters leap higher, and take a prettier shape 
in so doing, than ever before. 

The only improvements to be made inside the 
mansion this year will be to give a new and more 
appropriate frame to the mirror over the mantel 
in the Red Parlor, where a new and very elabo- 
rate mantel and fire-place were placed Jast au 
tumn, and to redecorate the East Room ceiling 
to make it correspond, as it does not now, with 
the white and gold of the wood-work of the re- 
mainder of the room. This ceiling and the walls 
and wood-work in this room have remained as 
now since the autumn of 1873, when the white 
and gold columns now supporting the ceiling 
were first introduced. Before that time the ceil- 
ing had no other supports than the walls of the 
room, 

For the first time in its history colored or jew- 
elled glass has been introduced into the White 
House. It now fills the upper panels of the main 
entrance doors and the transom above them, and 
the screen separating the large square vestibule 
within from the long corridor is entirely of this 
jewelled glass. This has been used much also 
in the entrance doors of private houses lately 
built in Washington. 

Stained glass, by-the-way, has become a notable 
feature of Washington houses built within three 
years. The staircase windows of Mr. Blaine’s 
new mansion were made in Boston, and have 
scenes from Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” Those 
on the stairease of ex-Secretary Windom’s new 
house are copies vf Raphael's “Seasons.” Equal- 
ly beautiful designs are found in the residences 
of Senator Pendleton, ex-Representative Robeson, 
General N. L. Anderson, Mr. Belden Noble, Pro- 
fessor Bell (inventor of the telephone), and Jus- 
tice Matthews, of the Supreme Court. 

The recent improvements made in the Depart- 
ment of Justice include the putting in of a nuch- 
needed and very roomy elevator. On the west 
side of the building the space covered until last 
year by some frame buildings put up during the 
war, and a brick house in which Duff Green used 
to live, and in which General McClellan and other 
commanding officers had their head-quarters sue- 
cessively during the war, has been converted into 
a lawn, in the centre of which is a handsome bed 
of flowers and foliage plants. The General Post- 
office is now, therefore, the only building used for 
an executive department whieh has neither lawn 
nor garden bordering it on at least one side. The 
Patent-office, opposite, has a steep sloping green 
lawn on the F Street front, and grass-plats on the 
other sides. 
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Another and a very beautiful tree, full fifty 
years old, is doomed in the Capitol Park. This 
is a very large English elm, with luxuriant foliage 
and superbly proportioned, which stands alone 
on a small green knoll just south of the southern 
entrance to the wing of the Capitol used by the 
House of Representatives. It stands above the 
grade of the walk on the very brow of the hill, 
and was so left, hoping it could be saved, when 
the surrounding grounds were cut down several 
years ago. But it is in the way of improve- 
ments now in progress,and must be felled, It is 
said, however, that it is dying gradually, owing to 
the exposure of some of its roots, which had ex- 
tended a distance of forty feet, and about which 
little earth was left when the grade was estab- 
lished. The tree in the East Park for which 
Charles Sumner interceded, and which he saved 
from destruction when that park was cut down 
to a lower level, has died, 

In a former letter reference was made to the 
popular belief that all the trees which had been 
removed from one point to the other in Capitol 
Park had died because of their removal. This, 
investigation proves to be an error. By actual 
count only six have died from that cause out of 
over one hundred which were moved to sites bet- 
ter suited to them in connection with the im- 
provements. Some others which were in like man- 
ner moved have been killed by heavy wind storms. 

It looks now as if more members of the House 
of Representatives will keep house in Washing- 
ton next winter than have ever done so before, 
and many of them will own their residences. 
Representative Lyman, of Massachusetts, this 
spring purchased the very quaint old-fashioned 
house — Highland Place — fronting Thomas Cir- 
cle, which is one of the old landmarks of Wash- 
ington, and not a reproduction of an antique 
style. It was owned and was occupied for sev- 
eral years by Mr. Thomas Bryan and his family, 
who now live at Idaho Springs, Colorado, 

During most of his very long service in the House 
of Representatives Mr. 8S. 8. Cox has boarded 
when in Washington, but he and his wife will 
keep house next winter in the handsome resi- 
dence he has lately bought on Dupont Circle, 
quite near Mr. Blaine’s magnificent new mansion. 
Mr. Cox is now having a ball-room and other ad- 
ditions made to his house. 

Senator Beck and all his immediate family 
seem to have a taste for farming and country 
life. He owns a farm, as he has long done, near 
Lexington, Kentucky, and his son-in-law, Paymas- 





ter Goodloe, of the Marine Corps, owns one just 
without the limits of the District of Columbia, on 
which he and his wife pass about seven months 
each year, and where Senator and Mrs. Beck spend 
much time with them, The Senator’s only son 
has a ranch in Wyoming, where he raises fine 
stock and crops also, near the Yellowstone Park ; 
and Mr, James Corcoran, who married Senator 
Seck’s eldest daughter in 1870, and lost her by 
death in less than a month, has recently bought 
one of the finest farms in Arkansas, that of ex- 
Senator Johnson, on which he lives alone, for he 
has never remarried, though but twenty-three 
years old when his beautiful wife died, 

In this fidelity to his wife’s memory James 
Corcoran resembles his uncle, W. W. Corcoran, 
who was also very young when his wife died, and 
she was only twenty-one years old. She, howev- 
er, left him with one child, a daughter, who also 
died before she was thirty vears old. She left 
three children, who live with her father in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Corcoran has now been a widower 
fully sixty years, 

In a case in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, consecutively arranged, are locks of hair of 
fifteen of our Presidents. Colonel Rockwell has 
promised a lock of General Gartield’s hair for the 
collection, and the effort is being made to make 
it complete, as it will be when locks of the hair 
of Presidents Buchanan, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, and Arthur are added to it. One of 
President Arthur’s friends says he must give his 
lock soon, or he will have none to spare, and one 
of-General Grant’s friends, hearing that applica- 
tion would be made to him for a lock of his hair, 
said he did not think General Grant now had a 
full lock to spare. Mr. Hayes has a very thick 
suit of hair still, though he was sixty years old 
last October. When General Sherman was told 
of the collection of hair of the Presidents, he said, 
“A collector once wrote to me for my autograph 
and a lock of my hair, and I answered by letter, 
‘The man who has been writing my autographs 
has been discharged, and as my orderly is bald, 
I can not comply with either of your requests.’ ” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


"lpgpwes silk of light yet durable texture is 
used in dark plain shades of maroon, plum, 
biue, and brown for travelling dresses for short 
journeys made in drawing-room ears during the 
summer months. These dresses have the short 
basque, apron over-skirt, and round skirt with 
pleated flounces so generally worn this summer, 
and are trimmed with self-pleatings, and perhaps 
a little velvet of the same shade, but all laces 
and embroideries are out of keeping with their 
simple style. The small bonnet or English 
walking hat, or turban, should be of straw of 
the color of the dress, trimmed with large pom- 
pons or ostrich tips, and velvet, China silk, or 
mull of the same shade. The gloves are of tan- 
colored undressed kid, or else the Jersey silk 
gloves are used. For a wrap there is a long 
Newmarket Ulster of Scotch cloth of a single 
color, or in small checks, or larger plaids. All 
jewelry is omitted except absolutely necessary 
pieces, The checked or irregularly barred Lou- 
isine silks of soft quality and evenly twilled are 
also liked for summer travelling dresses, and may 
be had in all the dark stylish colors. These may 
serve for the entire dress, but where more warmth 











is required the basque and over-skirt are made of 
cashmere or of camel’s-hair of the same dark col- 
or, with a pleated and shirred vest or plastron of 
the Louisine silk. Pongee is also liked for mid- 
summer travelling dresses, and when not used 
for the dress itself it is chosen for a long cloak 
with pleated back and square sleeves that entire- 
ly covers the dress beneath, and makes it possi- 
ble to use any dress the wearer chooses for her 
journey. For longer journeys the dress must be 
of wool of light quality, as that best accommo- 
dates itself to changes of temperature. The dark 
camels’ hair and summer flannel dresses entirely 
of one material are useful and not expensive if 
simply made, and for still lighter dresses there 
are excellent beiges, either twilled or smoothly 
woven, sold for fifty cents a vard in all the dark 
shades, and in mixtures of two colors, such as 
brown with gold, blue with black, écru with green 
or with brown, and also dark red with black. 

For young ladies, for school-girls, and for very 
small girls these wool dresses are now made with 
a waist of Jersey cloth cut out from the wool 
webbing, and sewed to the pleated kilt skirt, with 
a sash drapery or a short over-skirt to hide the 
join. Older ladies have the Jersey webbing made 
into a basque separate from the skirt, and finish- 
ed with a hem on the edge, or with rows of braid, 
or castellated squares, or long scallops corded 
with silk. 
Jerseys are also liked, but the preference is given 
to tailor dresses of the west-of-England cloths 
of light quality in plain dark grounds, or with 
pin checks, or undefined plaids. These have the 
front of the basque made with fine tucks down 
each side of the buttons, and a small notched re- 
vers collar like that worn on Norfolk jackets ; 
this basque is round and half-long, and has what 
is called a “ frock back,” like that of men’s frock- 
coats, with the middle seam open below the waist 
line, and lapped from left to right, while the two 
seams next this are folded over on the middle 
back forms and pressed there in a flat pleat. The 
shepherd’s checks of twilled wool are also much 
used for travelling dresses, and are usually 
trimmed with velvet ribbon or with braid. Large 
blocks and broken plaids are liked for the skirts 
of wool dresses and for their draperies, with a 
plain woollen basque, or else a Jersey waist to 
complete the dress. If a wrap is added, it is a 
single- breasted jacket of the plain material. 
Gray and brown mohair that sheds dust from its 
smooth surface, and does not crease or cockle 
from dampness, is the best material for inex- 
pensive dusters and Ulsters. The loose-fitting 
cloak of mohair may be had in good designs for 
$5 to $7. Cheviot Ulsters with a pleated back, 
or shaped like the long narrow Jersey pelisse, 
are furnished with a hood lined with gay silk— 
striped, checked, or of changeable colors—and 
cost from $15 to $25. 


For journeys on board steamers the 


COUNTRY DRESSES, 


The écru nankeen worn a generation ago is 
seen again among the French dresses imported 
for summer at the sea-side and mountain resorts. 
This thick cotton fabric of clear buff shade is 
made into very stylish dresses, trimmed with 
China silks of dark color and white or écru em- 
broidery on muslin. The heavy nankeen makes 
kilt skirts of sufficient weight to dispense with a 
foundation skirt, so the nankeen kilting is at- 
tached to a yoke, and has embroidery set along 
its lowest edge. The basque is long, and has 
panier draping of red or blue China silk that 
transforms it into a polonaise. This silk is at- 
tached under a point below the waist line in 
front, and a breadth is then carried back around 
the hips, and falls in the back in two deep loops 
and one or two sash ends. Where the silk 
curves away in front the yoke is disclosed, and 
this requires some trimming of embroidery laid 
on the yoke; this can be placed in two length- 
wise rows beginning at the belt, with the scallop- 
ed edges touching and turning back on the sides. 
A pretty and careless-looking plastron on these 
dresses will serve as a model for others. It is 
made of the soft China silk lined with white 
mull and gathered into an open Pompadour 
square cut out below the standing collar. This 
is three-eighths wide on each side of the front, 
and after being gathered at top and bottom it is 
allowed to fall over from the top in a soft droop- 
ing puff falling double below the collar, and 
about an eighth of an inch deep. A white em- 
broidered collar is then made next this plastron, 
pointed at the end of the square by being turned 
under, and gradually widened until it reaches the 
middle of the back, where it forms a deep point, 
and is shaped there by a seam. <A good design 
for pleated skirts of such dresses is to make six- 
teen box pleats attached to a yoke forra the en- 
tire skirt. These pleats should be three or four 
inches wide, sewed underneath—run together— 
from the belt down to within two-eighths of the 
foot, where they are left flowing, and are edged 
with embroidery. 

The skirts just described are excellent for mull 
dresses made with polonaises that are bouffantly 
shaped in the back and have an apron set on the 
front below the waist line. The new trimming 
for these is tamboured work in thick scroll pat- 
terns in preference to the open designs, and to 
this is added a great deal of Mechlin or Valen- 
ciennes lace in gathered frills. Diagonal rows of 
insertion, alternated with clusters of tucks in 
bands, form vests for these polonaises and for 
basques of mull dresses. There are also white 
mull dresses made entirely of the material with- 
out either lace or embroidery for trimming. 
These have the skirt covered with three or four 
gathered flounces, each of which has a puff at the 
top through which ribbon may be passed. The 
waist is shirred on the shoulders, and very widely 
shirred at the waist line, and the sleeves are made 
up of puffs separated by shirring. Wide sash 
ribbon and narrower bows at the throat and on 
the sleeves are worn with these dresses, and may 
be of ivory white, pale blue, rose, or buff faille 








with a satin finish. Hem-stitching is also seen on 
sheer mull dresses ; the entire basque is made of 
lengthwise half-inch tucks, each of which is hem- 
stitched, and there are deeper hem-stitched tucks 
in the flounces, or else merely a single hem orna- 
mented with the hem-stitching, to which lace may 
be added. There are also many mull dresses 
with a fichu nearly covering the waist, edged with 
either lace or embroidery, and the skirt has three 


| 
| 


scant flounces, in each of which are three deep | 


tucks, and there is lace on the edge. These 
flounces may pass entirely around the skirt, and 
there may be a vertugadin puff at the top with 
sash drapery behind, or else the flounces ave con 
fined to the back, and there is an apron of many 
wrinkles that reaches from the belt to the foot, 
and is confined to the front breadths. 

Ladies who have their own country homes or 
who go to quiet places in the country are having 
satteens, percales, and other wash materials made 
up in what is called “ grandmothers’ dresses,” 
with a belted waist, gathered skirt, and no over 
skirt. These are worn alike by stout and slender 
figures, but for the latter a great sash is made of 
the material, passed around the slight waist, and 
tied in large loops with hanging ends behind. 
There are four straight breadths in these skirts 
when finished at the foot with a simple flounce, 
or else there may be five breadths of soft fabrics, 
like mull, with tucks below the knees, and no 
flounce; similar dresses of Surah and of India 
silks have the whole skirt tucked around from 
just below the hips to the foot. The skirt is 
gathered to the belt, with fullness in front and 
on the sides, though there is necessarily greater 
fullness behind. The waist is in fan shape, gath- 
ered to a belt without lining, or else it may be a 
surplice waist, gathered on tle shoulders in front, 
lapped at the belt, and worn with a fichu or hand- 
kerchief. When the figure is too full for a sash 
of the dress goods, ribbon three inches wide is 
used, and is tied on the left side with bow and 
ends; or else a belt is covered with the dress ma- 
terial, and fastened by a rosette of ribbon velvet 
from which hang long ends. Still another waist, 
used especially for morning dresses of pink, blue, 
or strawberry Surah, is a blouse-sacque with un- 
der-arm seams, but no darts or side forms; this 
is drawn into shape by shirring at the waist line 
in back and front, and held at the waist by a 
ribbon which passes under the shirrings, going 
through slits at each end of the shirring. These 
sacques are lined with white mull, and are trimmed 
with Oriental lace gathered around the neck and 
sleeves, and with one or two rows gathered on 
the edge down the front to droop in a soft irreg- 
ular jabot, 

A novelty for white camel’s-hair dresses for 
Newport and Mount Desert is trimming of straw 
braid in many parallel rows. This braid is a 
third of an inch wide, and there are eight rows 
of it around the kilt skirt above the hem, down 
the tucks of the Norfolk jacket, on the collar, 
belt, and cuffs, and the washer-woman’s over- 
skirt has the revers front completely covered 
with it. There are also dressy white suits of 
wool armure grenadine made with a coat basque 
that has the vest, collar, and cuffs of bright cher- 
ry-colored satin ; the skirt has two pleated flounces, 
with the hip drapery tied in with cherry satin rib- 
bons. Linen momie-cloth, with threads of blue 
and écru forming stripes, is also used for coun- 
try morning dresses. White silk grenadines for 
afternoon toilettes have stripes of black velvet, 
are trimmed with black French lace in many 
frills, and are made up over white silk. ‘ 
with velvet stripes half the width of the grena- 
dine stripes make very effective pleated flounces 
when arranged so that the velvet stripe is on the 
outside of each pleat. 

FOR THE NECK, 

Figured laces are pleated or gathered and fluted 
for using inside the neck and sleeves of dresses. 
The laces chosen for this purpose are Valen- 
ciennes in the new designs, Oriental, Mauresque, 
Mechlin, and the open patterns of Bruges lace. 
One or two rows are used, and they are less full 
and fluffy than the lisse pleatings. Black net or 
lisse with pointed lace edges is also used for the 
neck. The white laces come in three or four 
shades of ivory white, deeper cream, and still 
deeper shades of écru and of flax gray. There 
are also ruches to wear outside the dress collar, 
but the fancy for the present warm weather is 
for very slight and simple dressing for the neck 
of street dresses, such as a frill showing in a nar- 
row row above the dress, or else a severe linen 
collar with merely a button or a narrow ribbon 
bow tied in the button-holes. Below this a long 
slender pin is thrust through the dress collar, 
Lace scarfs and neckerchiefs are abandoned for 
the street, though they are used in the house. 
The newest linen collars are merely a straight band 
of doubled fine linen with narrow seallops and em- 
broidery along the upperedge. These are worn out- 
side the dress collar, and there are two lengthwise 
button-holes in front through which a narrow 
ribbon is passed and tied in a bow, and below 
this may be added two fan-pleated ends of mull 
and wide lace. Ivory white ottoman ribbon or 
pale blue, rose, or lemon-colored velvet ribbons 
are used for these long-looped bows. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. Arnoip, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Jams McOruery & Co.; 
and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL and Mrs. Fremont are now living in 
New York city, in a beautiful flat on Fifty-ninth 
Street. Mrs. FREMonT is anxious to discover 
the whereabouts ofa bust of her father, Tuomas 
H. Benton, which was sold by mistake, some 
years ago, with other household goods and gods. 

—The Marquise d’Hervey St.-Denis, under 
the name of Louise DuBrEaN, has contributed 
a picture to the Paris Salon; the Duchesse de 





Those | 





Luynes, under the name of YOLANDE D’ ALBERT, 
has sent there the portrait ofa lady; while the 
Princesse Rurro pt Scruua, lady of the bed- 
chamber to Queen MARGHERITA, has sent a por- 
trait of M. Bapsr. 

—The most expensive and beautiful collee- 
tion of old china in the country is owned by 
Mrs. GrorGe W. Wates, of Boston. : 

Mrs, ALEXANDER CARLYLE, wife of a board- 
ing-school proprietor near Wimbledon, promises 
more skeletons, it is reported, from the Cak- 
LYLE closets. 

A Russian troika, a two-wheeled earriage 
drawn by three horses harnessed abreast, has 
been ordered by Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT. 

Preliminary to the permanent establishment 
of tiv “Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home for 
Animals”’ (twenty thousand dollars having been 
given for the purpose by the lady whose name 
the house will bear), the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals opens 
% summer boarding-house for dogs, cats, and 
birds at about the Ist of July 

The poem atthe Vassar ¢ Commence- 
ment was delivered by Miss Mary G. Stevens, 
a daughter of Mr. GeorGe Stevens, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. James D. Saini, of 
sketching at Marblehead Neck. 

Governor CoLquirT did not give the poet 
Pau. H. Hayne his cottage, ‘ Hill.” 
The poet paid for it, together with the eighteen 
acres of surrounding land, from his own earn 
ings 





New York, is 


oh opse 


The First National Bank of Marion, Iowa, 
has elected Louise STepuens, the 
D. STEPHENS, as its president 
RoBert Marks, of Boston, H 
Peirce, and C. H. Davis, of 


widow of R. 


WINTHROP 
Amesbury, Massa 


chusetts, have pictures in the Paris Salon this 
year, 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway is in fine health, 
and is to visit the antipodes on a lecturing tour. 


—Yale’s first-base man, Mr. Cutips, has play- 
ed twelve games without an error this year, put- 
ting out a hundred and twenty-five men. 

A Philadelphia librarian, it is said, eata- 
logued, ** Mill on the F! Ditto on Liberty.”’ 

—A pensioner of 1812, NATHANIEL STIMPSON, 
of Brooks, Maine, is still 
hundred and one, 

—SaLVINI has been pl 
teen, and is now tifty-t 
hundred thousand dollars 

t is rumored that the youngest daughter 
of General SHERMAN, RACHEL, is engawed to EM 
MONS BLAINE, the second son of the statesman 

Miss GENEVIEVE Warp is to make 
around the world, to include Indi 

Mrs. ANNIE FIELDs is at 
tage,’ at Manchester-by-the-Sea 
Jewerr and her mother are 
Piveon Cove. 

General Pati SHeripan’s 
ing him a forty-three-thousand 
Washington. 

The cottage at Fordham, New York, where 


Hiving, at the ave of one 


wing since he was four- 
vo, and is worth three 


a tour 
rand Australia 
‘““Gambrel Cot 
,und Miss Sanka 
at ‘°° Windycot, , 
friends are giv 


dollar house in 


Por wrote the ‘ Bells, Annabel Lee,’ and 
** Ulalume,”’ was lately sold at auction. Por’s 
initials, which he cut on an apple-tree in the or 
chard behind the cottage, are still legible. 

The Marquis of Morés, son of the Duke of 
Vallombrosa, who married a daughter of Mr. 


Louts Von HorrMan, and has been in America 
some months, has sent a challenve to the editor 
of London Truth, owing to accusations involy 
ing the honor of his grandfather, published in 
that journal. 

—The bust of Mr. GarFieLp given by the 
deaf-mutes of the United States, and the work 
of Daniev C. Frencu, sculptor of the ** Minute- 
Man” at Concord, Massachusetts, has just ar- 
rived from Italy. 

—Mr. Tuomas Batt, the sculptor, has taken 
the Boston studio of Hupert HERKOMER, where 
he will remain for several months. 

JENNY LIND lives at South Kensington, in 
a big mansion surrounded by lawns. 
ty-three, and weurs a wig, and is said to be en- 
tirely without grace or beauty till she speaks, 
when her voice is music itself, and her face is il- 
luminated in harmony with her tones. 
i only occasionally—for the Bach Choir, 
founded by her husband, or at royal request. 
She has two married daughters, and a son who 
is an officer in the British army. 

—Louts, King of Bavaria, is growing stout, 
and is mach annoyed by the faet. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh is never known 
to smile, 

—The wife of Colonel BuRNABY, a consump- 
tive, recovered her health one winter by climb- 
ing up and down Swiss mountains, ascending 
the highest peaks, sleeping in huts filled with 
snow, or in holes in the snow, and advises the 
phthisical to follow her example. 

—The remains of De LANGLE and of others of 
the La PErouse expedition have been found by 
M. VipaL, a French missionary to Samoa. 

—It has become the thing for London girls of 
the best style to learn dressmaking. 

—The oak at Holwood, near Bromley, seated 
upon the roots of which WiLiiamM Pirr and 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE held a conversation 
which resulted in bringing the question of the 
abolition of the slave-trade before the House of 
Commons, is still in existence; the roots pro- 
ject on one side and form a beneh. 

We are gratified to find the following appre- 
ciative notice of Harper's MAGAZINE for June 
in a recent number of Diario Del Hogar, a well- 
known Mexican literary paper: ‘This publica 
tion, which is one of the best and most elegant 
in the world, contains in its June number a 
poem entitled * Faustus,’ from the pen of the 
well-known author Mr. 8. 8. Conant, editor of 
Hanper’s Weekiy. The ancient legend of the 
magician Faust and his famous compact with 
the devil has furnished material for many vol- 
umes, both in prose and verse, which have ap- 
peared in all languages. The poem by Mr. Co- 
NANT is & monologue, supposed to be spoken 
by Faust as he sits alone in his study awaiting 
the stroke of midnight, when his fatal compact 
will expire, and the devil appear to claim his 
soul. Even in these last terrible moments 
Faust dares the Evil Spirit, and deties his pow- 
er. The poem is written with extraordinary 
power, and in a very elegant style. The en 
graving which accompanies it, and which forms 
a frontispiece of the Magazine, is one of the 
most beautiful works we have ever seen, both 
in the character of the design and the delicacy 
of the engraving. It is a magniticent specimen 
of the perfection reached by the art of engrav- 
ing at the present time.’ 
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Tue shawl is worked with old-gold wool- 
len arrasene and black Shetland floss in 
a shell pattern. 
needle is required, and in addition a round 
wooden mesh an inch and a quarter in cir- 
cumference, which is used as shown in the 


Crochet Arrasene Square Shawl. 
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Figs. 1 and 2. 
A coarse bone crochet- 
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Fig. 1.—Corron Satrren Norrotk Biovse.—Cut Patrern, 


No. 3468: Price, 20 Cents. 


Fig. 3.—Vircinie Crora anp Satin Merveititevx Dress. 
Back,—[See Fig. 4.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3470: PoLonatse 
anp Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 


Fig. 1.—Lace anp Rippon 
COLLAR, 






















Monocram.—WHuitE 
Emproipery,. 


full-sized detail Fig. 2. The 
work is executed in rows from 
left to right, and in the model 
there are 43 rows of shells with 
43 shells in each row ; the num- 
ber must be increased or dimin- 
ished according to the size of 
shawl required. For the Ist 


row work as follows: Form a Fig. 2.—Lace anp Rrepon 
loop on the needle with the - 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Arrasene Square Suawi.—[See Fig. 2.] 


black wool, which is taken double, * and with this stitch 
on the needle place the mesh close to the latter, and wind 
the arrasene 4 times around both, pull the stitch through the 
coils, work off the stitch above them, work 3 chain stitches 
quite loosely, and continue to repeat from > till the end of 
the row is reached, where cut the wool, and fasten the arra- 
sene and black wool together with a few stitches. 2d row.— 
Form a loop with the black wool, work a stitch around the 
end of the arrasene, * drop the stitch from the needle, and 
put the latter through the 4 coils of the next shell in the 
preceding row (see the direction taken by the arrow in Fig. 
2), then pick up the dropped stitch, pull it through the 
coils, and work it off above them, after which work 1 chain 








Fig. 2.—Crocuet-Work ror SHawt, Fic. 1. 
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stitch, lay on the mesh, and wind both 4 times 
with arrasene for the next shell; pull the stitch 
on the needle through the 4 coils, and work it 
off below them (see Fig. 2), then work 1 chain 
stitch, and repeat from +. Continue to work 
as described for the 2d row, but in every other 
row form a new shell on the mesh before cateca- 
ing together the first one in the preceding row, 
and in the following row catch this one together 






















CoLuar. 


Fig. 2.—Satis Suran Biovse.—Cor Parrtern, No. 
3469; Price, 20 Cents. 


Im 


Fig. 4.—Vireinie Crorn anp Satin Mervertievx Dress. 
Front,—{See Fig. 3.]—Cur Parrern, No. 8470: PoLonatse 
anp Trimmep Skirt, 25 CENTS EACH. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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BARBERRY 


before forming the first one. Having completed 
the square, crochet around the edge with black 


es over a corresponding space alternately, and 
knot strands of mingled arrasene and black wool 
around each 2 chain stitches for the fringe. 





Barberry Design for Table Covers, 
Chair and Sofa Backs, etc. 
N art needle-work the logical sequence is this: 
if the design be artistic and the coloring har- 
monious, the skillful application of such a design 


DESIGN FOR TABLE COVERS, CHAIR 


to appropriate materials must afford a pleasing | 


result. 


Some designs should be embroidered only on | 


heavy silk or satin, others on plush or velvet, | 


while still a third class can only be applied to 
linen, momie-cloth, or pongee. The barberry de- 
sign has this advantage, that it can be used on 
both expensive and inexpensive materials, em- 
broidered in either silk or crewels, and the result 
still prove most satisfactory. In the matter of 
table covers, very charming effects can be ob- 
tained at a comparatively slight cost by the use 
of felt embroidered in some rich design, of which 
the barberry branch forms a good example. 

Felt is two yards wide. A square of this ma- 
terial is sufficient for a medium-sized cover. 
design is wrought in crewel stitch and in the nat- 
ural colors—three shades of red and a shade or two 
of pale yellow for the berries, grays and browns 
for the branches, and the usual foliage greens, 
with two or three tints of reddish-brown, for the 
leaves; in all, ten or twelve shades. These are 
the appropriate colors whether silks or crewels 
are used. 

For a felt table cover both crewels and silks 
are required ; crewels for the leaves and branch- 
es, and silks for the berries. The whole branch 
(see illustration) is stamped across one corner of 
the cover, and bunches of the berries, varying in 
size, are scattered over the remaining surface. 


The | 





There is a choice of two or three colors in felt 


light bluish-gray; the gray is the choice in this 
description, as the soft brilliant reds of the ber- 
ries and richly tinted leaves contrast most pleas- 
ingly with such a colored background. 
of crewel and four skeins of silk are required in 
working the barberry design. 


The cover, when embroidered, may be finished | 


with a broad band of dark gray plush, or the felt 
simply cut in strips to form a fringe. The cost 
of such an article (exclusive of the work involved) 
should not exceed $9. The cost of stamping the 
design in the manner mentioned above is $1 50. 
For the single branch, as seen in the illustration, 
the cost is but 80 cents. 

Gray linen table covers, being cool to the touch 
and refreshing in color, are most appropriate for 
country homes. 
ed in a variety of scroll designs in outline, but if 
more labor is to be bestowed upon them, then 
this design is in every way a desirable one. The 


linen or momie-cloth should be gray, the white or | 
cream-colored being too delicate for the dark | 
For a simple | 


leaves and brilliant red berries. 
finish the linen is fringed and knotted. 

For table searfs of felt, chair backs and sofa 
backs of linen, either gray or light brown, as well 
as for sofa cushions in richer material, such as 


heavy Surah or satin de Lyon, the barberry de- | 


sign can be appropriately and successfully used. 
It is furnished, together with stamped materials, 
silks, crewels, ete., by the Society of Decorative 
Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 





Lace and Ribbon Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

Tue collar Fig. 1 consists of a stiff foundation 
neck-band sloped narrower toward the front, 
which is edged with gathered cream-colored Span- 
ish lace four inches wide, and covered with a 
piece of strawberry red ottoman ribbon. The 





AND SOFA BACKS, ETC.—WORKING 


Six skeins | 


These may be easily embroider- | 


PATTERN.—From tHE New 


lace cravat ends are each ten inches long and | 
| for the design—olive green, sage green, and a | fourteen wide, and are formed of two short ends 
wool, working a single crochet and 2 chain stitch- 


| set one above the other, and surrounded by a 
| long piece. An ottoman ribbon bow covers the 
| fastening. The foundation of the collar Fig. 2 
forms a deep heart-shaped point on the front, 
and is rounded off short behind. It is covered 
| with rows of box-pleated cream-colored silk lace 
two inches wide, and edged with a lace frill at 
the neck. The front is ornamented with fan 
pleatings of wider lace caught together under 
bows of cream-colored ottoman ribbon, and dou- 
ble ends of similar ribbon are tied at the back. 


Monogram.—White Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 420. 


Tis monogram for marking lingerie is work- 
ed with fine white embroidery cotton in satin 
| and stem stitch. 
| 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 420, 


dresses is shown in Fig. 1. That illustrated is 
| of electric blue cotton satteen, and forms part of 
a costume in which plain blue satteen is combined 
with figured satteen in mingled light and dark 
blue and cream-color. It has single-breasted 
fronts which are side-pleated, and a pleated back. 
The neck is finished with a Byron collar, and the 
sleeves have narrow cuffs fastened by a button 
and button-hole. A narrow belt of the material 
has the pointed ends buttoned at the front. 

Fig. 2 shows a blouse to be worn with various 
skirts, which is made of satin Surah of any be- 
coming color. The Surah is shirred in yoke 
shape on the shoulders, and side-pleated below. 
The sleeves are gathered to a stiff cuff at the 
wrist. A narrow standing collar, and a belt with 
a bow and buckle, complete the waist, which is 
fastened with small covered buttons. 

The polonaise of the dress shown in Figs. 3 
and 4 is of Havana brown Virginie cloth, finish- 





| leux of the same color. 


York Decorative Art Soctery. 


ed with collar, cuffs, and revers of satin merveil- 
The skirt which com- 
pletes the costume has a flounce of similar satin 
twelve inches deep, arranged in triple box pleats, 
and surmounted by a flat valance or fall of the 
Virginie cloth, which is slashed at the bottom, 
with satin pleats let into the slashes. 


Embroidered Table Mat. 
See illustration on page 420. 

A piece of ruby velvet fourteen inches square 
is required for the ground of this mat. Trace 
the octagon at the centre and the wide bordering 
line around the side, down flat gold braid 
half an inch wide along the lines, and ornament 
the braid with feather-stitching in light blue em- 
broidery silk. The two triangular spaces at the 
middle of each side are covered with a couched 
net-work ; 


Sew 


for this stretch double threads of sage 
green silk in opposite directions, breaking up the 
space into small squares, fasten down the points 
of intersection with a stitch in red silk, and in 


| each of the small squares work double radiating 


A BLousE suitable for cotton and linen summer | 


stitches in white silk from the centre to the cor- 
ners and the middle point of the sides. Next 
trace the outlines for the floral embroidery. For 
the tulip in each corner work the front petals in 
white and the back in pale blue silk, stretch blue 
silk for the net-work at the centre, fasten down 
the latter with yellow silk and work a yellow 
French knot in each square, and define all the 
edges in stem stitch with yellow silk. The thick 
stalk is defined by three rows of chain stitches 
worked side by side in as many shades of olive 
green silk, and the leaves are executed in four 
shades of olive green. The flower at the middle 
of each side is worked with pink silk in two 
shades, and surrounded with wide button-hole 
stitches in yellow silk. The small serolls are 
worked in chain stitch with olive silk, the French 
knots within them in blue. The edge of the mat 
is notched, and finished with variegated crewel 
wool tassels tied with yellow silk. It is lined 


| with satteen of the same color as the velvet. 
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MY LOVERS. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

W® were only shop-girls, you know, and, for 
the matter of that, we are shop-girls still. 
But one day we had a little money left us—just 
a trifle—and as we were tired to death with pleas- 
ing other people, we decided to please ourselves, 

and take a vacation at the beach. 

“For once,” said Letty, “let us be grandees, 
Let us go in good style, if it takes every cent. 
Let us go as we might have gone if you hadn't 
been sentimental and had married Mr. Dunn.” 

Mr. Dunn was a bachelor, immensely rich, bald 
and stout, and no longer young; not the lover I 
had dreamed of, not the realization of the “ dim 
sweet vision” which had haunted my thoughts— 
for even a shop-girl has dreams and fancies. I 
had been greatly surprised when he asked me to 
marry him, and live on Beacon Street, and drive 
in my coupé. Of course he didn’t mention these 
things, but Letty did ; and I had said, “ No, thank 
you,” at once. What poetry could there be in 
marrying Mr. Dunn? = Living in luxury on Bea 
con Street would be pleasant enough, but it would 
put love and romance and happiness forever out 
of the question, I thought. Letty disapproved, I 
know, and so did Mr. Dunn. 

“Why don’t you love me ?” he asked. “Other 
women have ;” and he smiled and blushed at the 
confession 

“Oh, I like you very much as a friend, Mr. 
Dunn,” I said, to soften the blow. 


“* Friendship is easy enongh to win, 
But one isn't loved every day,’” 
he quoted. 

It was pretty slow at the beach, after the first 
excitement of arriving and unpacking had worn 
off ; after we had gotten used to bathing, and sit- 
ting idly on the piazza, with the sea rolling at 
our feet, or reading novels in the hammock, or 
watching the flirtations and the scheming. We 
didn’t know anybody, you see, and there was no- 
body to introduce us. We talked with some of 
the ladies, but they seemed to have known each 
other before; and while they discussed this or 
that acquaintance, the opera of the season past, 
the soirées where they had met, we naturally 
dropped out of the conversation. Then, when 
there was dancing, we had no partners, and it was 
not exactly pleasant to play the wall-flower while 
others were in the swing of everything. Letty 
had said, “I think we had better go home, and 
use the balance of our cash in joining the Har- 
vard Annex, and improving our minds,” when one 
evening, as we sat forlorn on the piazza, who 
should come to meet us but Mr, Dunn! I never 
was so glad to see anybody in my life before. 
He didn’t seem to bear me a grudge for having 
refused him He introduced us to all the young 
swells and nabobs and their sisters as his par- 
ticular friends ; in fact, I believe he told one of 
the dowagers that I had declined to become Mrs. 
Dunn, He didn’t stay a great while: he was due 
somewhere else—at somebody's country place— 
and I was rather glad when he went; for al- 
though I had refused him, I couldn’t help feeling 
a sort of ownership in him, and when he flirted 
with the other women I didn’t like it. One 
doesn’t like one’s discarded Jover to recover too 
soon, if at all. We were no longer wall-flowers ; 
we danced and sang and rowed and bowled with 
the best. We were Mr. Dunn’s friends. I think 
perhaps some of the women were even grateful 
to me because I had not married him, 

However, it seemed to me that presently T for- 
got Mr. Dunn altogether. Clarence Cuthbert be- 
gan to fill the measure of my thoughts completely. 
I hardly knew if anybody else existed. “ All men 
beside were to me like shadows.” We sat to- 
gether secluded on the piazza, or walked on the 
sands by moonlight, or strolled in the pine woods 
and read poetry, or sang together on the rocks 
with the surf beating at our feet. He seemed 
the embodiment of all poetry and lofty sentiment 
and romance. He had a voice like the wind in 
the pines, or an Aolian harp, full of tender mean- 
ing and deep unfathomable feeling, I believed ; 
he was like that princess whose lips dropped 
pearls and rubies of speech. He read Byron so 
beautifully that one felt he would have written it 
all if Byron hadn't, and he had composed airs to 
some of Shelley’s divine verses, which he taught 
me to sing. Oh, it seemed to me just then as if 
1 were a real live hereine breathing romance. 
About this time I happened to have a severe 
neuralgic headache, which confined me in my 
room several days, and one evening when Letty 
came up to bed she said, 

“I don’t know, if I were going to marry one 
or the other, but I should prefer Mr. Dunn to 
Cuthbert.” 

“How disagreeable you are, Letty!” I said. 
“ You had better come to bed.” 

“Mr. Dunn is sincere at least, if he is bald,” she 
pursued ; “and he isn’t so dreadfully bald either.” 

“ Well, Clarence isn’t bald at all.” 

“ No, but he’s been going on with Miss Erskine as 
if you didn’t exist—strolling in the woods, looking 
into her eyes, and repeating poetry. She showed 
me some lines he had written to her, and I believe 
they were the very same he composed to you, only 
brown eyes were changed to blue.” 

“ Letty, I don’t believe a word of it. It’s only 
her vanity and your jealousy. See these exqui- 
site roses he sent me, and this delicious note.” 

“T should think it was a recipe from Miss 
Parloa. Miss Erskine wore a finer bunch—real 
Jacqueminots, a dollar apiece—in to dinner.” 

“I don’t value mine according to the price; 
they're Marshal Niels, too. If he had sent me a 
bunch of buttercups they'd be as precious. But 
you don’t deserve to read the note, and you 
sha’n’t.” 

“IT don’t want to. I dare say it’s the fac-simile 
of Miss Erskine’s.” 

“ Letty,” said I, severely, “don’t speak to me 
again to-night.” 





Of course I thought it was all nonsense. I 
didn’t want Clarence to be moped when I was out 
of sight, and not able to speak toa soul, 1 want- 
ed him to make himself as fascinating as possi- 
ble to the other girls. To be sure, I made believe 
I was jealous of Miss Erskine playfully, when I 
went down-stairs again, and pouted about it; and 
he said, just as I knew he would, that Miss Ers- 
kine was a nice person, who threw herself at a 
man’s head, however, and demanded attentions ; 
and her ogre of a mother was so afraid somebody 
would marry her for her money that it was a 
great lark to scare the old lady a little; but as 
for falling in love with Miss Erskine, especially 
when another person was in the world, that was 
simply impossible. After that they got up some 
private theatricals for a charity, and Clarence 
had to take the part of Miss Erskine’s lover, and 
although he acted it to perfection, it wasn't plea- 
sant. Mrs. Erskine didn’t like it either. “ It 
looks too real,” said she. 

“They would be poor actors if it didn’t,” I said, 

“ Why, he’s—kissing her!” she cried. 

“It’s only a stage kiss,” I assured her. It did 
seem to me that he rather overdid the part. 

“T made desperate love,” said he, afterward, 
“ just because that old harridan was looking on. 
I knew you would understand. Kissed her? 
Yes, I kissed her: she seemed to expect it—such 
a dose !” 

“ But you needn’t have kissed her at rehearsal.” 

“True! that didn’t occur to me. Live and 
learn.” 

I was sitting on the beach one morning a little 
later with Mrs, Erskine, watching Clarence and 
Miss Erskine swimming among the breakers. 

“I do wish Rose would come in,” said her mo- 
ther, fretfully. “I’m afraid she'll get fond of 
this Mr, Cuthbert, they’re thrown together so 
much.” I gave a little start. “All the young 
ladies seem to be perfectly wild about the fellow ; 
but I do wish he wouldn’t make love to Rose, and 
make her believe she’s so irresistible. Perhaps 
if she hadn’t a fortune I should believe in him 
more. You ought to thank your stars, Miss Lin- 
da, that you’re a portionless girl, and your lovers 
are all disinterested.” 

“Mrs. Erskine,” said I, “I wil! tell you some- 
thing. You needn’t give yourself any uneasiness 
about Mr. Cuthbert’s intentions. I am engaged 
to Mr. Cuthbert. It hasn’t come out yet—” 

“Let me congratulate you, my dear Miss Lin- 
da,” said she, and she really kissed my cheek. 
“My heart feels light. You can’t tell how I've 
been put to my wits’ end to keep Rose under my 
eye and out of harm’s way. Mr. Cuthbert is so 
taking! But now I may take my ease with the 
other chaperons. Thank you for the confidence, 
dear. I really feel as if you had done me a fa- 
vor; and Mr. Cuthbert’s a real hero of romance, 
after all, with no mercenary feelings. Now, if 
Mr. Dunn had fancied Rose, I should have had no 
misgivings.” 

“J don’t think Clarence is fond of money, or 
he never would have thought of me,” I said. 

“Well, I dare say; only I can’t ¢el/ you how 
much I’m obliged to you. I shall always regard 
you as a friend.” 

This was a little different from the way she 
turned upon me one day, a month later, when, 
having returned from a steamboat excursion with 
a large party from the house, it was found that 
Clarence and Miss Erskine were missing. “I am 
going back with Miss Erskine for her sun-um- 
brella,” he had said to me on the boat. “She 
left it on a bench in the park, and I can’t let her 
go alone, you know. If we lose this boat, there’s 
another an hour later.” But the next boat did 
not bring them. Mrs. Erskine spent most of the 
night down at the wharf with some companions, 
and when I went down-stairs next morning she 
was still in her excursion dress, with dishevelled 
hair, and holding an open letter. 

“See what you've done,” she said, giving me 
the letter. ‘ You engaged to him! You! You 
connived at this, you hypocrite !” 











“ Dear Mamma” (wrote Rose),—“ Don’t be anx- 
ious about us. Clarence and I went immediate- 
ly to the church at Beverly Springs, and were 
married before your boat reached the wharf. I 
knew you'd never consent, and it’s so much more 
romantic to elope. 

“ Affectionately your daughter, 
“ Rost Cutnpert.” 


There was a note for me too, very brief: “I 
love you, Linda, but 


‘Would the flame that we're so rich in 
Light a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit?’ 


That’s my only excuse for being a knave.” 

Letty and | returned to our work. It would 
have been better for us if we had never tried to 
make acquaintance with the world of the idle and 
happy, never tried to become a part of it. We 
had spent our trifle of money foolishly enough, 
and had gained a bitter experience. But after a 
while I was surprised to find that I didn’t feel as 
blighted as I expected—didn’t have brain-fever 
or nervous prostration, like my favorite heroines. 
I began to think that my love for Clarence had 
been only skin-deep after all. I had been taken 
with his debonair graces; I had made no ac- 
quaintance with his soul. I began to compare 
him with Mr. Dunn, to Clarence’s diseredit. It 
was rather late in the day, to be sure, to appre- 
ciate Mr. Dunn. But I fell to thinking of him 
every day. I watched for him every evening, and 
started whenever the door-bell rang. 

“ After all,” said Letty, one day, throwing down 
the evening paper, “it was lucky you didn’t mar- 
ry Mr. Dunn.” 

“Why?” T asked. 

“Oh, he has managed to lose all his money— 
all but an annuity.” 

He had said to me once that if ever I changed 


haps I would let him know, and I had promised 
I would. 

“ He will never ask me again to marry him,” I 
thought, and so I kept my promise. Every day 
I thought as I left my work, “I shall find him 
waiting for me at home.” Every morning when 
the postman came up the street my heart beat 
double; but at the end of a fortnight nothing 
had happened. One summer night, after the 
day's work was over, Letty and I were resting 
in our little parlor that opened upon the old- 
fashioned garden in Roxbury, with its hollyhocks 
and love-lies-bleeding and London-pride—for I 
forgot to tell you that this was a little place which 
had been left to us, with the trifle of money we 
squandered so foolishly, and from which we went 
in and out to our work in the city, being unable 
to let it. It was a warm night, and we had 
lighted no lamps, and the fire-flies were groping 
among the rose bushes outside, where trees made 
a soft shade, and the scent of flowers blew in at 
the open window. As the twilight dropped down 
and the stars trembled through the leaves I saw 
Mr. Dunn open the gate and come slowly up the 
garden. I could not be mistaken. I had watch- 
ed for him too long to be deceived. I flew to 
open the door, but nobody rang. Then I threw 
it wide open, and there was no one to be seen. 
I ran down the garden path, but met nobody. 

“Oh, Letty,” I eried, returning to the parlor— 
“oh, Letty, he is dead—he is dead !” 

“Who's dead, for pity’s sake ?” 

“Mr. Dunn, Letty.” 

“Mr. Dunn? And what is that to you?” 

“What is that to me, Letty! Why, it is ev- 
erything to me. I saw him coming up the gar- 
den path, and the garden is empty. I couldn’t 
be mistaken—don’t I know every turn of his 
head—” 

“T congratulate you on your discovery,” said 
Letty. “It’s rather late, though, isn’t it, to find 
out that Mr. Dunn is everything to you ?” 

“ Better late than never,” said a voice at my 
elbow, and Mr. Dunn’s arms were about me. I 
had left the hall door open behind me in my alarm, 

“T was going away to seek my fortune in Aus- 
tralia to-morrow,” he explained, still holding me 
fast ; “ but I could not go without one last glimpse 
of you, Linda, I didn’t mean to come in. I 
ought not to have come in,” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” I cried. 

“T only meant to see you, if possible, moving 
about your pleasant home, I standing alone in 
the dusky garden outside, only to know that you 
were safe and happy once more. I was disap- 
pointed to find the house so dark, and stepped 
back into the street. I could hardly make up 
my mind to go away, and while I hesitated Miss 
Letty lighted a lamp, andI came back in time to 
hear your confession.” 

“ And you are going to Australia to-morrow ?” I 
said, 

“We will defer the trip long enough to buy 
tickets for two,” he answered. I said we were 
shop-girls still, and so we are; that is, I resign 
my situation to-morrow in favor of Rose Cuth- 
bert, whose husband has required only a year in 
which to lose her fortune. Yesterday I received 
the letter I wrote Mr. Dunn from the Dead-let- 
ter Office. I had just directed it to “ Mr. Dunn, 
Boston,” as if there was only one Mr. Dunn in 
the world. When I look in his face I wonder I 
could ever have thought him too old; when I read 
his heart, I wonder I could ever have believed 
that romance and he had parted company. 





IONE STEWART.* 
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CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE TOILS. 

Cavent !—caught by the tide, and swept away 
by the current; seduced by his amiability, by his 
weakness, by his pity, by his love ; caught as hope- 
lessly as is a swallow by bird-lime; allured as 
destructively as is a moth by the candle ; attract- 
ed as by a magnet against his better judgment, 
his clearer will, his secret wish; caught, to be 
held as in a vise by those white young 2rms, 
fettered in the tangles of that red-gold hair, im- 
prisoned in the depths of those lustrous eyes ; 
caught, never to be free again, not though he 
should break his heart for remorse because of 
his infidelity and for pain because of his cap- 
tivity: yes, St. Claire was fairly taken in the 
net which Ione’s sorrowful history had first 
woven, and his own weakness to pity finally 
closed round him; and he would never be his 
own man again. 

At Oakhurst, where he must return, lived 
Monica Barrington, in whose heart all his real 
love lay hidden. But he stood here in the sun- 
light in Palermo as the aceepted lover of Ione 
Stewart; and he had not the moral courage to 
tell her that—time and space, flesh and spirit, 
the senses and the imagination, conspiring against 
him—his caress had been of impulse, not of de- 
sign; the result of a moment’s indiscretion, and 
not the deliberate expression of an honest man’s 
deliberate choice. 

Poor St. Claire! and, had she known, poor Tone ! 
But she did not know. She, like all who love, 
created her own god and built up her own hea- 
ven. Her mind saw what it brought, and wor- 
shipped what it made; and she never stopped to 
ask if the love and devotion with which she 
credited St. Claire were things which were, or 
things which she believed because she wished 
them to be. 














my mind, if ever I thought I could love him, per- 


How happy she was! Love had transformed 
her sorrowful sufferance of days to joyful mas- 
tery of life, and had given her a new moral being. 
Radiant and assured, she was no longer moody 
as of old. She had no more outbursts of jealous 
rage, no more spells of sullen silence, no more 
impatient dreams of impossible release from her 
uncongenial surroundings. She was now bright- 
er than Clarissa, inasmuch as the sunshine is 
brighter than the moonlight; and even an enemy 
could scarcely have grudged the happiness which 
made her not only so infinitely more beautiful, 
but also so supremely fascinating and so amiable. 
How happy she was! For the first time in her 
life she was loved: so she thought and believed, 
and belief is the same as knowledge: loved as 
she loved, loved for herself and beyond all others. 
Hitherto she had been a pauper in the great 
world of love, secing others enjoy the wealth 
which she was denied; now she was endowed 
more richly than the rest, and to the utmost of 
her desire. Hitherto she had been no one’s 
special care; now she was an adored man’s very 
heart and soul and centre of delight, his whole 
source of happiness, his whole treasure of joy. 
What more had she to ask of fate or fortune? 
Nothing—save length of days for the full enjoy- 
ment of this bliss. 

And all the time the whole thing was a delu- 
sion, and those Gardens of the Blessed wherein 
she walked were nothing but a mirage created 
by love, and maintained by self-deception. 

Too confident to be afraid of delusions, too 
happy to be clear-sighted, lone gave herself up 
to the enchantment which she herself thus wove 
about her life. All that she had ever pictured 
of blessedness was now fulfilled, and nothing 
disturbed her belief in her sure possession. She 
loved and was beloved. Let all the rest go as 
the dust which falls from the diamond when the 
crowning facet is being cut! 

It was very different with St. Claire. The re- 
sponsibility of worldly matters, and that, far more 
important, of the truth of things, rested with 
him; and he knew what Ione did not. And 
first there was that humiliating question of ways 
and means to be dealt with, and that terrible wolf 
hovering on the horizon to be shown as an all too 
certain visitor to the house door in the future. 
It was not a pleasant moment for him when he 
had to explain to Captain Stewart the poverty- 
stricken character of his schedule; and how, for 
all his foolish action which had let loose the 
flood and set fire to the wood, he was absolutely 
unable to keep a wife unless she had money on 
And he knew that Ione had none. 
But it had to come. Sooner or later the truth 
had to come out; and when the Captain, in his 
quality of guardian, demanded aw explanation, 
St. Claire, in his character of lover, had to give 
it, and to stand the brunt of the blow to follow. 

Captain Stewart was intensely annoyed by the 
whole affair. He was annoyed to find that his 
estimate of St. Claire’s social position, as repre- 
sented by his cash-box, was false; and that so 
far from being a prince in disguise, he was little 
better than a pauper in masquerade; annoyed 
that this pauper should have committed Tone to 
an engagement when he had no substantial home 
to offer, damaging her future chances by just so 
much of the fine down as is rubbed off a girl’s 
repute bya confessed betrothal brought to naught; 
annoyed that the truth had not been told from 
the beginning, when he might have better con- 
trolled the intercourse between themselves and 
this handsome young Lazarus dressed in the 
robes of Dives, and thus have kept his own out 
of danger; annoyed that he, the careful father 
of a prize daughter, should ever have been so 
far imposed on as to imagine the possibility of 
an alliauee between his pearl, Clarissa, and this 
very profitless pebble from the waste lands of 
fortune; annoyed with everything, from begin 
ning to end; and therefore, being annoyed, he 
was disagreeable and unsympathetic. 

“T should be sorry to take her into poverty,” 
said St. Claire, looking handsome and penitent, 
after he had made his unpleasant confession and 
tabulated his humiliating finances, 

“You should have thought of that before, 
said the Captain, speaking with vicious delibera- 
tion; and St. Claire answered, meekly : 

“T own that I have done wrong. I should, 
as you say, have thought of all that before.” 

“ But now what do you intend to do?” asked 
Captain Stewart, in the tone of one to whom the 
whole thing was perfectly indifferent. “ Are you 
going on with the engagement ?” 

“T have not fortune enough to marry on,” 
said St, Claire. 

“Then you will break it off ?” 

“What else can I do? I have no home fit 
for your daughter to go to,” he answered. 

“You must tell that to Ione yourself,” said 
Captain Stewart, knowing the nature of the task 
imposed. 

“Tam so sorry to give her pain !” Armine rather 
sighed than said. 

“ According to your own account of things, it 
has to come,” returned the Captain, coldly. ‘ Soon- 
er or later she has to learn that you do not in- 
tend to marry her,” 

“That I can not,” said St. Claire. 

“Which comes to the same thing, 
other. 

“My miserable folly!” said Armine, with a 
groan, his fingers drumming nervously on the 
table. 

“Tt is rather late in the day to bemoan that,” 
said the Captain, grimly. ‘ What you have to do 
now is to redeem your word like a man, or break 
it like a man. To sit there weakly bewailing 
your folly is the act of a woman; and calling 
yourself a fool does not excuse you for having 
been one !” 

His contempt was sharp and wounding; but 
it was wholesome, in that it roused St. Claire, 
and spurred him to some show of self-defense. 





her own side. 
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“No man is proof against a moment’s weak- 
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ness,” he said, with a certain kind of angry dig- 
nity that became him. 

“Evidently, if there are such men, you are 
not one of them,” returned the Captain, con- 
temptuously, 

“You are hard on me, Captain Stewart.” 

“Because I despise your weakness. Would 
you have me admire what will cost that poor girl 
more than I care to think of ?” 

“T will trust to her generosity to forgive me, 
and to her common-sense to see things ration- 
ally,” said St, Claire. 

“ Bene,” replied the Captain, dryly, “I hope 
you will find what you look for. But we have 
high authority for saying that reeds when they 
are leaned on have the trick of breaking and 
piercing the hand which trusts them.” 

“Tone must see for herself that she can not 
share my poverty. You yourself would not per- 
mit it,” said St. Claire, at bay. 

“Do not mix me up in the matter,” said the 
Captain, sternly. “It is your own affair.” 

“ And yours,” persisted Armine. 

“No, not mine in any way,” said the Captain. 
“T do not forbid the marriage, and I do not de- 
sire it; I throw no obstacle in the way, and I 
make nothing smooth. If you choose to take 
the girl, penniless as she is, and begin the battle 
of life together, you may. Others have married 
on meagre allowance, and thriven well after; and 
there is no reason why you should not do the 
same if you wished it. But I do not counsel it 
-~as little as I forbid it. You and she must set- 
tle it between you.” 

“Tt is impossible!” said St. Claire. 

Captain Stewart shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are master of the situation; that is, so 
far as Ione allows you to be,” he said, with exas- 
perating dryness. ‘“ Her hand is rather a tight 
one when she closes it.” 

“T understand you, Captain Stewart; and I 
accept the whole responsibility,” said Armine, 
feeling that he made no way here, and indeed 
was only losing time, strength, and patience in 
the struggle. 

And with this 
waiting for him 
tree in the rose 
her death in his 


he rose and went out to Ione, 
under the shade of the carruba- 
garden, feeling that he carried 
hand, and in his own heart the 


consciousness of sin, from which, come what 
might, he should never be free again. Bound 


or released, he had done that which he could not 
undo, and, end as the thing might, some one 
must suffer—all because of his weakness to pity, 
and the seduction of nature and the senses to 
which he had yielded for that brief but fatal 
moment. 

The day was just as beautiful as that on which 
he had abandoned the guidance of reason to 
drift rudderless on the treacherous sea of im- 
pulse and emotion, But how changed every- 
thing was for him! Nature had lost her spell, 
and the influences created by sun and shadow, by 
the songs of the birds, the scents of the flowers, 
the voices of the day, were as different now from 
what they had been then as sobriety is different 
from intoxication, remorse from passion, death 
from life. Even Ione, sitting in exactly the same 
place and pose on that curule-shaped garden 
chair, was not the Ione of that fatal day. She, 
like Nature, had lost her charm, and the broken 
spell no longer worked. The sun shone on that 
same narrow line across her head and neck, and 
touched the red-gold hair with shining yellow; 
but St. Claire had no inclination now to kneel on 
the seat by her side and kiss thatliving tracery, He 
only wondered how he had ever suffered himself to 
be caught by so slighta thing, and for the first time 
in his life he despised himself as having done 
that which he would not have done had he had 
the self-control which had been his safeguard in 
Oakhurst. 

And yet how sorry he felt for the poor girl, 
knowing as he did what was to come! how mis- 
erably guilty when he saw the exquisite smile of 
loving happiness that broke like sunlight over 
her face as he drew near, and she, without rising, 
but bending forward, held out both her hands to 
him, palm upward, as if it were the offering of 
herself and her very soul made to that great god 
Love! He saw all her love, all her confidence 
in him and her future happiness, all her trust 
and joy and glad security, and he knew that he 
was about to destroy her whole life as her reward 
for loving him and believing in him. 

He went up to her sadly, and despite the blind- 
ing fervor of her passion, the sensitiveness of her 
love told her that danger was before her, 

“ Are you well?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes—no—not too well—not much amiss with 
me,” he answered, in confusion. 

“Something is wrong—what is it?” asked 
Ione, in a soft, sweet, sympathetic manner, so 
unlike the arid egotism of the past. 

“Something is indeed very wrong,” 
Claire. 

She opened her large eyes and looked at him, 
not in fear, rather in defiance of all evil possi- 
bilities that should come between them—given 
his life and her own. 

“What is it?” she asked again. 
been unkind ?” 

“Not that so much as that I have been fool- 
ish,” returned Armine. 

She turned as white as the datura in her hand. 

“What have you done?” she asked, her head 
bent down; then she raised it, and looked at him 
full of love and confidence. ‘ You can not have 
done anything wrong or foolish!” she said, with 
a sudden abandonment of suspicion for love. It 
was like a as if she had put her arms 
about his neck and kissed him on the lips. 

“ Yes, both wrong and foolish,’’ persisted poor 
St. Claire. 
I have no means on which to marry.” 

He said this with a headlong rush, strange for 
one so sweet and measured as he always was. 
It was as if he had flung himself off the firm 
land, and dashed down into the depths where he 


said St. 


“Has papa 


caress 


“T have made you love me, Ione, and 


mate destination. 


knew neither his probable foot-hold nor his ulti- | 
} 


“You have made me love you, and you have 
no means on which to marry?” repeated Ione, 
slowly. ‘Are you very poor ?” 

She asked this as calmly, almost glacially, as 
if she were not interested, and as if it were of 
some one else, not herself, of whom she was 
speaking. 
“ Yes, 
swered. 
“You have a profession and a home,” she 
said, 

“A profession which gives me a bare sub- 
sistence, and a home which is not fit for you to 
share,” was his reply. 

“If fit for you, it is for me. Where you are, 
I can be. And I can help you in your work,” 
said Ione, raising her eyes to his. 

“My poor child, that is impossible,” said St. 
Claire. “ How could you help me 
“T could, if I tried,” repeated Ione, 

“No, no, that is not to be thought of,” he re- 
turned. “I have been rash, selfish, inconsider- 
ate, Ione, and you must forget me and forgive 
me, if you can.” 

“T am to forget you?” repeated Ione, going 
back to the uninterested and glacial manner she 
had had before. 
8,” he said, taking her hand. “I am not 
worthy of your thoughts.” | 


I have nothing,” he an- 


very poor. 
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“This means that you want to break off the 
engagement ?” she asked. 

“T must. I have not money enough to mar- 
ry,” he replied. 

Neither looked at the other. Ione’s eyes were 
on the ground, his strained to the far distance, 
seen through an opening made by the trees of 
the garden, which framed the sea as if in a pic- 
ture—to the far distance, beyond which lived 
Monica. 

“ And it is only because you are poor that you 
want to break it off ?” lone asked, quite quietly. 

How he wished that she would speak with 
passion —that she would look angry, revolted, 
proud, indignant, and not remain sealed and bound 
in this unnatural calmness ! 

“ Yes, only,” he said, in reply. 

She turned to him sddenly, and looked at him | 
as if reading his soul while giving her own. 

“Tell me the very truth, Armine,” she said. 
“ Nothing stands between us but want of money? 
If there were money you would not wish to break | 
off the engagement? It is only because of pov- 
erty? There is nothing else? Is this the whole | 
truth ?” she repeated. 

She forced him to look at her by the very dom- 
ination of her love. Her eyes were as pathetic 
as are the Cenci’s. Her parted lips were parch- 
ed and strained; her quivering nostrils seemed 
to breathe out the agony of the Medusa ; the long 
white hand had closed on his with a convulsive 
grasp; her body was bent slightly forward, and 
she looked like one whose life is hanging on the 
verdict to be given. 


| 











[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





OLD FRIENDS. 


By tux Autuor or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,’ 


For an Irish air—‘* Welcome and Health.” 


Wetcome and health, my good old friend, 
From life’s beginning until its end, 

Through joy and grief, through smiles and tears— 
We have seen so much in forty years— 
Forty years of forgotten pain, 

And pleasure never to come again! 

But still we'll take when Heaven doth send: 
Welcome and health to my dear old friend! 


Welcome and health! though your step be slow, 
And my old cheeks long have ceased to glow, 
And the eyes of both have grown dim with tears— 
We have lost so much in forty years. 

But much—and many—remain behind, 

The true and tender, the warm and kind; 
And as we began, please Heaven, we'll end: 
Welcome and health to my faithful friend! 





DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Byes in health foods are regarded as valu- 

able in proportion to the amount of nourish- 
ment they afford, in sickness not only their nu- 
tritive but also their medicinal properties should 
be considered; for in many conditions of illness 
the restoration of health depends as much upon 
the food consumed by the invalid as upon medi- 
caltreatment. This is especially true in regard to 
fruits, which are not only nutritious, but also 
possess refrigerant and corrective qualities to a 
marked degree. Their juice, charged with more 
or less sugar and with valuable phosphatic ele- 
ments, is in itself an excellent aperient ; the juicy 
fruits are the most digestible, with the exception 
of melons, which are usually served so cold as to 
impede digestion in a weakened system, and 
which seem to partake of the cathartic properties 
of their congeners, cucumbers. The fruits of 
denser tissue are less digestible than juicy varie- 
ties; all are best at maturity, neither over nor un- 
der ripe; overripe fruit disturbs the digestive 
organs from its tendency to ferment ; unripe fruit 
more seriously disturbs them on account of its 
excess of acid. All juicy fruits are best adapted 
to the needs of the healthy system when eaten 
early in the day ; those chosen for use at the late 
dinner should be dried or candied, such as raisins, 











figs, dates, and crystallized fruits. Currants are 
the least digestible of dried fruits. There is but 
little difference in the properties of fresh and 
perfectly canned fruits and vegetables. 


| Fruits are often acceptable to the invalid when 


no other food seems desirable, and their tonic and 
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refrigerant action often creates a desire for more 
solid nutriment. Of all fruit ripe oranges are 
least likely to disturb the digestive organs, and 
for that reason they are seldom inadmissible in 
any form of illness. The aromatic oil present in 
the skin of freshly gathered oranges is sometimes 
so pungent as to burn the lips and cause a dis 
turbance of the mucous membrane of the digest 
ive organs. I have remarked this in using very 
fresh Florida fruit; the safeguard is, of course, 
to remove the skin before cutting the orange 
apart. Oranges are laxative, refrigerant, and nu 
tritious, excellent in fevers and bilious affections. 

Apples, when not fully ripe, are apt. to cause 
colic; cooking them with sugar counteracts this 
tendency. Baked apples are slightly laxative and 








very wholesome. Ripe pears are moderately di 
gestible ; unripe ones need cooking with sugar to 
soften their tissue and overcome their acidity 
Plums and cherries are always laxative, and when 
not perfectly ripe are apt to produce diarrhoa ; 
in that state they should be stewed with sugar. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots are among tli 
most nutritious and wholesome of fruits; they 
are refreshing and laxative ; if unripe, they should 
be cooked with sugar in order to insure theii 
perfect digestion. 

While all fresh fruits are excellent laxatives, 
dried figs, prunes, and tamarinds are notable for 
exercising a similar influence. 

Lemons have valuable tonic, refrigerant, and 
antiscorbutic properties, as also have limes, cit 
rons, shaddocks, and grape fruit; the Florida 
grape fruit is so tonic as to be valuable in mala 
rial affections ; these fruits, together with oranges 
and tamarinds, are well-known remedial agents 
in rheumatism, scurvy, and jaundice. 
ries, which contain benzoic acid in addition to 
citric acid in excess, possess marked antizymotic 
and antiseptic qualities. Rhubarb, currants, bar- 
berries, and gooseberries are laxative, cooling, 
and slightly tonic in their effect. Elderberries, 
water-melon, and musk-melon are laxative and 
diuretic. Mulberries, strawberries, 
and blackcaps are nutritive and refrigerant 
Raspberries and blackeaps are slightly astrin 
gent; blackberries, persimmons, pomegranates, 
and guava apples are decidedly astringent, valua 
ble for checking morbid discharges in proportion 
to the quantity of tannic acid which they contain 
Bananas are exceedingly nutritious, but rather in 
digestible. 

Of all fruits grapes are the most valuable from 
a dietetic point of view. The seeds and skin are 
astringent and indigestible, while the juicy pulp 
is not only nutritious and refreshing, but possess 
es important medicinal properties. They coi 
tain hydro-carbon in the form of glucose o1 
grape-sugar, potassium salts, and malic and tai 
taric acids ; this combination of properties makes 
them nutritious, refrigerant, tonic, and laxative ; 
they also have a marked diuretic effect. They 
are invaluable for use in dyspepsia and fever 
So varied and abundant are their mineral ele 

ments that by European physicians they have 
been called “ organie mineral water.” In France 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, the Tyrol, Switze1 
land, and Savoy, “grape cures” abound. Of 
course the pure atmosphere and general hygienic 
life of the “ cures” have much to do with their ef- 
ficacy, as is the case with all sanitariums; but 
the nutritious and curative qualities of the fruit 
are undeniable. In addition to small quantities 
of simple food, the patient is required to eat daily 
three or four pounds of fresh grapes, preference 
being given to their consumption in the open air 
of the vineyard; the daily allowance is gradual 
ly increased to ten or twelve pounds. The sweet 
white thin-skinned grapes are the ones preferred. 
| In France many physicians order quantities of 
these grapes to patients in their private practice. 

Like fruit, vegetables are valuable especially 
for their mineral salts; while they are compara- 
tively less nutritious than meat, their use is abso 
lutely necessary to the maintenance of health. 
The young shoots and leaves contain more min- 
eral salts than mature stalks or roots; hence the 
peculiar value of celery, spinach, asparagus, and 
other succulent vegetables. All vegetables are 
laxative, and therefore should be avoided in colik 
and diarrhoea, Potatoes are antiscorbutic ; mealy 
potatoes are more digestible than watery or new 
ones. Sweet-potatoes are more nutritious than 
white ones, but less digestible, and slightly laxa 
tive. Jerusalem artichokes are less digestible 
than potatoes; their lack of starch makes them 
available in Bright’s disease and diabetes, Theit 
general effect is antiscorbutic and diuretic. Other 
vegetable diuretics are carrots, garlic, horse-radish, 
dandelion, parsley, burnet, purslane, lettuce, as 
paragus, radishes, celery, and onions ; of the last- 
named vegetables more will be said directly. Spin 
ach is laxative; Brussels sprouts, cabbage, and 
cauliflower are antiscorbutic, and should not be 
cooked after they are tender. Vegetable marrow 
is delicate and digestible, but not nutritious ; 
cumbers, when cooked, are similar, but if eaten raw 
are apt to exert a cathartic influence. All these 
vegetables contain the valuable mineral salts of 
potash, saltpetre, lime, and iron ; these phosphatic 
vegetable clements are valuable in all diseases 
from nervous exhaustion. Artichokes, 
hes, asparagus, celery, and onions are excel 
lent in rheumatism and neuralgia, especially as 
paragus and celery; the latter is an excellent 
tonic in all forms of nervous prostration. The 
diuretic and tonic effects of raw onions are mark 
ed, while their nutritive qualities are undeniable ; 
they also exert a remarkably sedative influence 
| Lettuce is a good sedative, slightly laxative, and 
| therefore free from the unpleasant secondary ef 

fects of some anodynes. 
| Of the vegetables which are used as condi 
ments, capers and nasturtiums are stimulant, lax- 
ative, and antiscorbutic ; sassafras, in the form of 
| gumbo filet, is diuretic and demulcent ; mustard 
} and horse-radish are antiscorbutic, diuretic, and 

stimulant; and the herbs are stomachics and 
| nervines. The spices of vegetable origin are ar- 
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raspberries, 
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omatic nervines and carminatives, which excit 


the appetite and stimulate the digestive system 
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The physician will always decide upon their ad- 


visability in any special dietary 





While vegetables are useful and almost indi 
pensable adjuncts to nutrition, they do not seer 
to offer the system all the nourishment it requires 
to maintain it at a high degree of health, I 
communities which subsist entirely on vegetabk 
food there is almost always some physical dis 
turbance; and, in fact, but few persons are strict 
vegetarians; nearly all who are so called us« 
milk, cheese, butter, or eggs In combination wit 
vegetables, and thus secure the needed varie 


in their food 
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SPINNING. 
** Deceit, weeping, spinning, God hath given 
To women kindly while they may live.” 
—CHAUOER. 

W E must wonder why in such ungallant speech 

the great poet should make mention of this 
ancient and honorable art of housewifery, or why 
it should be so unwarrantably coupled with “ de- 
ceit” and “ weeping.” Surely it would not be im- 
possible to find in records of his own sex “ great 
measures of unscrupulousness,” and “a decent 
flow of tears” in consequence thereof. Why 
leave them unrecorded ? 

Possibly he simply reflected the atmosphere 
of his own time, but it seems a pity that the 
great author should forego that pleasing touch 
of courtesy so charming to remember of the 
worthies of the past. 

Later we read that a learned lawyer of bluff 
Harry’s reign, Anthony Fitzherbert, writeth in 
his * Boke of Husbandry” concerning this emi- 
nently feminine employment of spinning: “ It 
stoppeth a gap, it saveth a woman from being 
idle, and the product is needful.” 

Yes, indeed, by dames and maids of high de- 
gree, and as well by those of lowlier birth, was 
the spindle used with vigor; deft fingers and 
ready touch made merry household music. 

Burns tells us that “on Fasten’s eve we had 
a rocking.” This, it appears, was a social gath- 
ering of young people, each lassie bringing her 
own implements of thrifty industry (the term 
“ rocking’ comes from the German rocken), and 
with work and “merriment of speech’? and 
games the hours sped on, It was just an old- 
fashioned “spinning bee.” 

The spindle is described as “a turned pin, a 
few inches in length, having a nick or hook at 
the small or upper end, by which to fasten the 
thread, and a weight of some sort at the lower 
end to make it hang correctly.” Among the 
Lapps the load or weight was a small perforated 
stone, sometimes called a whorl, and they may 
yet be seen as curiosities in museums. 

In Homer’s day princesses and grand ladies 
had very elegant spinning implements. The 
“ gilded distaff,’ when not in use, was “ carried 
in a richly gemmed girdle.” 

About a hundred years ago a thrifty English- 
woman spun a single pound of wool into a thread 
eighty-four thousand yards in length, lacking but 
eighty yards of measuring forty-eight miles. 

Later, another Englishwoman spun a pound of 
combed wool into a thread one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand yards in length, and from the same 
weight of cotton drew out a thread of over two 
hundred thousand yards, that would have mea- 
sured one hundred and fifteen miles. This last, 
if woven, would have made nearly twenty yards 
of vard-wide muslin. 

This wonderful show of skill and industry 
found record in the “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society.” 





‘PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt. | 


LTHOUGH we seldom speak of masculine 

fashions, it may not be amiss to mention 
the styles now in vogue in Paris. For walking 
dress the coat is buttoned higher and higher, the 
collar is small, and the shirt bosom is wholly ef- 
faced, it being scarcely possible to perceive a 
bit of the scant cravat. As to cut-away coats 
and faney jackets, their luxury consists in the 
pockets, of which there is one for the handker- 
chief on the left breast, another for cigars lower 
down, and others in the skirts. Walking suits 
are made up complete in pointillé and chiné 
cloths, mixed with bright colors, in the English 
style. The frovk-coat, for more ceremonious 
wear, is shorter or longer according to the amount 
of dress required, being short for dress occasions, 
and longer for ordinary costumes, with rather 
short revers and narrow collar. The dress-coat 
and overcoat remain as they were last season, as 
well as the duster. Single-breasted waistcoats, 
buttoned high, are preferred for summer, those 
buttoned low being reserved for full dress. As 
to trousers, they are no longer cut in the ungrace- 
ful elephant-foot style, but are tight-fitting, out- 
lining the leg, and following the shape of the 
ankle; whether mixed or plain, or even of black 
cloth, they all have a narrow band down the side, 
which for the last is of lustreless stuff. Scarf 
crayvats are still much worn, both with and with- 
out a pin. The fashion admits of several shapes 
of shirt collars, rolled, standing, and cut away, 
according to taste and the form of the neck. 
Stiff silk hats have curled brims; Derbys are 
small and medium-sized, both as regards the 
brim and the crown. There are also light felts, 
and a whole host of straw hats of all shades. 
Shoes and gaiters are all very pointed in shape, 
with projecting soles. Elegant gaiters, which are 
regaining great favor, have patent-leather tips, 
stitched and in open-work, with dark cloth tops, 
trimmed with stamped yellow leather. Chamois 
is the favorite color for gloves. Canes are of 
natural wood, gnarled or straight, with straight 
metal knobs. 

Having repaired our long silence concerning 
men’s dress, we will resume our customary topic, 
that of ladies’ toilettes, though there is nothing 
particularly new to say at this moment. Summer 
styles are now fully fixed, while it is too early as 
yet to think of those of the autumn. We con- 
tinue to see the strangest fashions in bonnets, 
and it would be necessary to look through the 
old engravings of those of the last century to 
think ours at all reasonable. One of the largest 
straw-bonnet manufacturers told us that he had 
never made shapes so eccentric as those of this 
season. 

The flower makers admirably copy flowers, 
fruits, and even vegetables. It must be confessed 
that the place of the latter seems on our tables 





rather than our heads; and with the exception of 
grapes, strawberries, and cherries, large fruits 
like apricots, plums, and oranges, which adorn 
certain bonnets, do not produce a happy effect. 
Straw bonnets continue to be made of all colors 
—pink, pale blue, ete.—to match the dress. 

The printed linens designed for the sea-shore 
and watering-places display figures of all kinds— 
cocks’ heads with scarlet corabs, horses running, 
etc.; others, with a ground recalling the lake or 
the sea, have gulls, and boats with their sails set, 
and all kinds of devices. 

There are a great number of elegant costumes 
of Tussore or India pongee, trimmed either with 
a broad scarf of Tussore, embroidered with palm 
leaves or Indian designs, or, more simply, with 
bands of the same Tussore, embroidered either in 
écru or in several different colors. This stuff 
admits of all kinds of trimming; for instance, a 
vest of gros blue or gros green velvet, with a cor- 
sage opening over it, trimmed with embroidered 
bands and rather deep cuffs of the same velvet, 
makes a charming costume, EKeru is very much 
in fashion; there are very pretty costumes of 
écru linen, with the skirt trimmed.all the way up 
with flounces of linen richly embroidered in open- 
work ; the lower one is some eight inches wide, 
from which they gradually diminish in width to 
the top. In the back are draperies of linen 
trimmed with embroidered bands. These skirts 
are worn either with an écru corsage, or with 
corsages of velvet or changeable silk. These 
silks with shifting lights are very much in vogue 
this season ; they are charming and very dressy. 

Great elegance continues to be displayed in 
morning gowns; many open over a petticoat of 
Surah, elaborately trimmed with rich lace: for 
instance, an old rose petticoat trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes, a large Moliére plastron closely pleat- 
ed and falling loosely, and a robe of pale blue 
cashmere, with a very long train, trimmed itself 
with rich lace, set in in shells, and interspersed 
with chous of blue and pink ribbon. 

The heat permits the use of small mantelets 
and camails, and jackets and visites are aban- 
doned for the moment. These camails are made 
in ail sorts of fashion—of gauze, chenille, lace, 
and passementerie ; the imagination has full 
scope. EmMeELINE RayMonD. 





YOLANDE. 
{Continued from front page.) 


“Mother, my father is fretting that he can be 
of no service to us,” 

“Oh, no, no, no, Yolande!” the other cried, 
with a sudden terror. “Don’t think of it, Yo- 
lande—it would kill me—he will never forgive 
me.” 

“There is no forgiveness needed, mother ; all 
that is over and forgotten. Mother—” 

But the mere mention of this proposal seemed 
to have driven the poor woman into a kind of 
frenzy. She clung to her daughter’s arm, and 
said, in a wild sort of way: 

“If I saw him, Yolande, I should think he was 
coming to take you away from me—to take you 
away from me! It would be the old days come 
back again—and—and the lawyers—” 

She was all trembling now, and clinging to the 
girl’s arm. 

“Stay with me, Yolande; stay with me, I 
know I have done great harm and injury, and I 
can not ask him to forgive me; but you—I have 
not harmed you; I can look into your face with- 
out reproach,” 

“T will stay with you, mother; don’t be afraid. 
Now pray calm yourself; I won’t speak of that 
again, if it troubles you; we shall be just by our 
two selves for as long as ever you like; and as 
for lawyers, and doctors, or anybody else, why, 
you shall not be allowed to know that they 
exist.” 

So she gradually got her mother calmed again ; 
and by-and-by, when she got the opportunity, she 
sat down and wrote to her father, saying that at 
present it was impossible he should come and see 
them, for that the mere suggestion of such a 
thing had violently alarmed and excited her mo- 
ther, and that excitement of any kind did her 
most serious mischief. She added that she feared 
she would have to take on her own shoulders the 
responsibility of deciding whether they should at- 
tempt the journey; that most likely they would 
try to proceed by short stages; and that, in that 
case, she would write to him again for directions 
as to where they should go on arriving in Paris. 

That, indeed, was what it came to; although 
the girl naturally wished to share with some 
qualitied person the responsibility of the decision. 
But now, as heretofore, whenever she hinted that 
they ought to call in a skilled physician, merely 
for a consultation, the mother betrayed such a 
nervous horror of the idea of seeing any stranger 
that the proposal had to be dropped. 

“Why, Yolande, why?” she would say. “Iam 
well enough—only a little weak. I shall be 
stronger by-and-by. What could you ask of a 
doctor ?” 

“Oh, well, mother,” the girl said, rather vague- 
ly, “one might leave it to himself to make sug- 
gestions. Perhaps he might be of some help— 
who knows? There are tonics, now, do you see, 
that might strengthen you—quinine, perhaps ?— 
or—” 

“No, no,” said she, in rather a sad fashion. 
“T have done with drugs, Yolande. You shall be 
my doctor; I don’t want any one else. I am in 
your hands,” 

“It is too great a responsibility, mother.” 

“You mean to decide whether we leave Worth- 
ing ?” said the mother, cheerfully. ‘ Well, I will 
decide for you, Yolande. I say—let us go.” 

“We could go slowly—in short distances,” the 
girl said, thoughtfully. “Waiting here or there 
for fine weather, do you see, mother. For ex- 
ample, we would not set out at this moment, for 





the winds are boisterous and cold. And then, 
mother, if there is fatigue—if you are very tired 
with the journey, think of the long rest and idle- 
ness at Nice—and the soft air.” 

“Very well, Yolande; whatever you do will be 
right. And I am ready to set out with you when- 
ever you please.” 

Yolande now set about making final prepara- 
tions for leaving England; and amongst the 
first of these was the writing a letter to Mrs. 
Bell. It was little more than a message of good- 
by; but still she intimated that she should be 
glad to hear how affairs were going on at Gress, 
and also what was being done about Monaglen. 
And she begged Mrs. Bell’s acceptance of the 
accompanying bits of lace, which she had picked 
up at some charitable institution in the neighbor- 
hood, and which she thought would look nice on 
black silk. 

The answer, which arrived speedily, was as fol- 
lows: 

“Gress, the 11th November. 

“My pear younG Lapy,—tIt was a great honor 
to me to receive the letter from you this morn- 
ing, and a great pleasure toe me to know that you 
ave well, this leaving us all here in the same. 
Maybe I would have taken the liberty to write to 
you before now, but that I had not your address, 
and Duncan, the keeper, was ignorant of it. And 
I had a mind to ask the Hon. Mrs. Graham, see- 
ing her drive past one day on her return; but 
they glaiket lassies that were to have told me 
when they saw her come along the road again 
were forgetful, as usual, and so I missed the op- 
portunity. My intention was to tell you about 
Monaglen, which you are so kind as to ask about. 
It is all settled now, and the land made over to 
its rightful possessor; and I may say that when 
the Lord, in His good time, sees fit to take me, I 
will close my eyes in peace, knowing that I have 
done better with what was intrusted to me than 
otherwise might have happened. But in the 
mean time my mind is ill at ease, and I am not 
thankful for such mercies as have been vouch- 
safed me, because I would fain have Mr. Melville 
informed of what has been done, and yet not a 
word dare I speak. At the best he is a by-ordi- 
nar proud, camstrary man; but ever since he has 
come back this last time he is more unsettled 
and distant like—not conversing with people, as 
was his custom, but working at all kinds of hours, 
as if his life depended on they whigmaleeries ; 
and then again away over the hills and moors by 
himself, without even the pastime of fishing that 
used to occupy him. Deed, I tried once to tell 
him, but my brain got into a kind of whummle; 
I could not get out a word ; and as he was like to 
think me an idiwut, I made some excuse about 
the school-laddies, and away he went. Howsever, 
what’s done can not be undone. The lawyers 
vouch for that; and a pretty penny they charged 
me. But Monaglen is his, to have and to hold, 
whether he will or no, and the Melvilles have got 
their ain again, as the song says. And if any 
ove tells me that I could have done better with 
the money I will not gainsay them, for there are 
wiser heads than mine in the world; but I will 
say that I had the right to do what pleased my- 
self with what belonged to me. 

“Many’s the time I wish that I had an inter- 
vener that would tell him of it, and take the 
task off my hands; for I am sore afraid that did 
I do it myself, having little skill of argument or 
persuasion, he would just be off in a fluff, and no 
more to be said. For that matter, I might be 
content with things as they are, knowing that his 
father’s land would go to him when my earthly 
pilgrimage was come to an end; but sometimes 
my heart is grieved for the poor lad, when I’m 
thinking that maybe he is working early and late, 
and worrying himself into a whey-faced condition, 
to secure a better future for himself, when the 
future is sure enough if he only kenned. Besides 
that, I jalouse there’s a possibility of his going 
away again; for I see there are bits of things, 
that he put together on the day when you, dear 
young lady, left Allt-nam-ba, that he has not un- 
packed again; and he has engaged the young 
lad Dalrymple at a permanent wage now, seeing 
that the chiel does very well with the school- 
bairns—though I envy not the mother that had to 
keep him in porridge when he was a laddie. 
Now that is how we are situate here, my dear 
young lady, since you have been so kind as to 
remember us; and I would fain be asking a little 
more news about yourself if it was not making 
bold, for many’s the time I have wondered wheth- 
er ye would come back again to Allt-nam-ba. It 
is a rough place for gentle-nurtured people, and 
but little companionship for a young lady; but I 
heard tell the shooting was good, and if the gen- 
tlemen are coming back, I hope you'll no be kept 
away by the roughness of the place, for I’m sure 
I would like to have a glint of your face again. 
And I would say miy thanks for the collar and 
cuffs in that beautiful fine lace, but indeed there 
is more in my heart than the tongue can speak. 
It is just too good of ye; and although such 
things are far too fine for an old woman like me, 
still I’m thinking I'll be putting them on next 
Sabbath morning, just to see if Mr. Melville will 
be asking if I have taken leave of my five senses. 
But he has not been familiar like since his coming 
back, which is a sorrow to me, that must keep 
my tongue tied when I would fain speak. 

“This is all at present, dear young lady, from 
your humble servant, Curistina Bew.” 

For one breathless second it flashed across 
Yolande’s brain that she would become the “ inter- 
vener.” Would it not be a friendly thing to do, 
as she was leaving England, to write and tell him, 
and to lay an injunction on him not to disappoint 
this kind creature’s hopes? But then she turned 
away. The past was past. Her interests and 
duties were here. And so—with something of a 
sigh, perhaps—she took to the immediate busi- 
ness of getting ready for the journey; and had 
everything so prepared that they were ready to 





start at a moment’s notice, whenever the weather 
was propitious. 

And, indeed, they had fixed definitely the day 
of their departure, when, on the very night before, 
the varying northerly winds, that had been blow- 
ing with more or less of bitterness for some time, 
culminated ina gale. It was an unusual quarter 
—most of the gales on that part of the coast 
coming from the south and the southwest; but 
all the same the wind during the night blew with 
the force of a hurricane, and the whole house 
shook and trembled. Then, in the morning, what 
was their astonishment to find the sunlight pour- 
ing in at the parlor windows; and outside, the 
world white and hushed under a sheet of dazzling 
snow! That is to say, as much of the world 
as was visible—the pavement, and the street, and 
the promenade, and the beach; beyond that the 
wind-ruffled bosom of the sea was dark and sullen 
in comparison with this brilliant white wonder ly- 
ingallaround. And still the northerly gale blew 
hard ; and one after another strangely dark clouds 
were blown across the sky, until, as they got far 
enough to the south, the sun would shine through 
them with a strange coppery lustre, and then 
would disappear altogether, and the dark sea 
would become almost black. And then again the 
fierce wind would hurry on the smoke-colored 
pall to the horizon; and there would be glimpses 
of a pale blue sky flecked with streaks of white ; 
and the brilliant sunlight would be all around 
them once more, on the boats and the shingle 
and the railings and the snow-whitened streets. 

Now Yolande’s mother was strangely excited 
by the scene; for it confirmed her in a curious 
fancy she had formed that during all the time she 
had been under the influence of those drugs she 
had been living in a dream, and that she was 
now making the acquaintance again of the fa- 
miliar features of the world as she once had 
known them, 

“Tt seems years and years since I saw the 
snow,” she said, looking on the shining white 
world in a mild entrancement of delight. ‘Oh, 
Yolande, I should like to see the falling snow—I 
should like to feel it on my hands.” 

“ You are likely to see it soon enough, mother,” 
said the girl, who had noticed how from time to 
time the thick clouds going over shrouded every- 
thing in an ominous gloom. “In the mean time 
I shail go round after breakfast and tell Mr. 
Watherston not to send the carriage: we can’t 
start in a snow-storm.” 

“ But why not send Jane, Yolande ? 
bitterly cold outside.” 

“T suppose it will be no colder for me than for 
her,” Yolande said. And then she added, with a 
smile of confession, “ Besides, I want to see what 
everything looks like.” 

“ Will you let me go with you? May I?” said 
the mother, wistfully. 

“You?” said Yolande, laughing. “ Yes, that 
is likely—that is very likely! You are in good 
condition to face a gale from the northeast, and 
walk through snow at the same time!” 

When Yolande went out she found it was bit- 
terly cold, even though the terrace of houses shel- 
tered her from the northeast wind. She walked 
quickly—and even with a kind of exhilaration, 
for this new thing in the world was a kind of ex- 
citement; and when she had gone and delivered 
her message, she thought she would have a turn 
or two up and down the pier, for there the snow 
had been in a measure swept from the planks, 
and there was freer walking. Moreover, she had 
the whole promenade to herself; and when she 
got to the end she could turn to find before her 
the spectacle of the long line of coast and the 
hills inland all whitened with the snow, while 
around her the sullen-hued sea seemed to shiver 
under the gusts of wind that swept down on it. 
Walking back was not so comfortable as walk- 
ing out; nevertheless, she took another turn or 
two, for she knew that if the snow began to fall 
she might be imprisoned for the day; and she 
enjoyed all the natural delight of a sound consti- 
tution in brisk exercise. She had to walk smart- 
ly to withstand the cold, and the fight against the 
wind was something; altogether, she remained 
on the pier longer than she had intended. 

Then something touched her cheek, and stung 
her, as it were. She turned and looked: soft 
white flakes—a few of them only, but they were 
large—were coming fluttering along and past 
her; and here and there one alighted on her 
dress like a moth, and hung there. It was strange, 
for the sunlight was shining all around her, and 
there were no very threatening clouds visible over 
the land. But they grew more and more fre- 
quent; they lit on her hair, and she shook them 
off; they lit on her eyelashes, and melted moist 
and cold into her eyes; at length they had given 
a fairly white coating to the front of the dress, 
and so she made up her mind to make for home, 
through this bewilderment of snow and sunlight. 
It was a kind of fairy thing, as yet, and wonder- 
ful and beautiful; but she knew very well that 
as soon as the clouds had drifted over far enough 
to obscure the sun, it would look much less won- 
derful and supernatural, and she would merely 
be making her way through an ordinary and 
somewhat heavy fall of snow. 

But when she got near to the house something 
caught her eye there that filled her with a sud- 
den dismay. Her mother was standing in the 
balcony, and she had her hands outstretched as 
if she were taking a childish delight in feeling 
the flakes fall on her fingers ; and when she saw 
Yolande she waved a pleasant recognition to her. 
Yolande—sick at heart with dread—hurried to 
the door; ran upstairs when she got in, and 
rushed to the balcony. She was breathless; she 
could not speak; she could only seize her mo- 
ther by the arm, and drag her into the room. 

“Why, what is it, Yolande#” the mother said. 
“T saw you coming through the snow. Isn’t it 
beautiful—beautiful! It looks like dreams and 
pictures of long ago—lI have not felt snow on my 
hands and my hair for so many and many years—” 
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“Tow could you be so imprudent, mother !” 
the girl said, when she had got breath. “ And 
without a shawl! Where was Jane? To stand 
out in the snow—” 

“It was only for a minute, Yolande,” said she, 
while the girl was dusting the snow from her 
mother’s shoulders and arms with her pocket- 
handkerchief. “It was only a minute—and it 
was so strange to see snow again.” 

“But why did you go out ?—why did you go 
out?” the girl repeated. “On a bitterly cold 
morning like this, and bare-headed and bare- 
necked !” 

“ Well, yes, it is cold outside,” she said, with 
an involuntary shiver. “I did not think it would 
be so cold. There, that will do, Yolande; I will 
sit down by the fire, and get warm again.” 

“What you ought to do is to have some hot 
brandy and water, and go to bed, and have extra 
blankets put over you,” said Yolande, promptly. 

“Oh no; I shall be warm again directly,” said 
she, though she shivered slightly, as she got into 
the easy-chair by the fire, and began chafing her 
hands, which were red and cold with the wet 
snow. “It was too much of a temptation, Yo- 
Jande—that is the fact. It was making the ac- 
quaintance of the snow again.” 

“Tt was more like making the acquaintance of 
a bad cold,” said Yolande, sharply. 

However, she got some thick shawls and put 
them round her mother, and the shivering soon 
ceased. She stirred up the fire, and brought her 
some illustrated papers, and then went away to 
get some things out again from the portmanteaus, 
for it was clearly no use thinking of travelling 
in this weather. It had settled down to snowing 
heavily ; the skies were dark ; there was no more 
of the fairy-land performance of the morning; 
and so Yolande set about making themselves as 
comfortable as possible within-doors, leaving their 
future movements to be decided by such circum- 
stances as should arise, 

But during that evening Yolande’s- mother 
seemed somewhat depressed, and also a little bit 
feverish and uncomfortable. 

“T should not wonder if you were going to 
have a very bad cold, mother,” the girl said. 
“T should not wonder if you had caught a chill 
by going out on the balcony.” 

“* Nonsense, nonsense, child; it was only for a 
minute or so.” 

“T wish you would take something hot before 
going to bed, mother. Port-wine negus is good, 
is it not? I do not know. I have only heard. 
Or hot whiskey and water? Mr. Shortlands had 
three tumblers of it after he fell into the Uisge- 
nan-Sithean, and had to walk the long distance 
home in wet clothes; and the rugs and shawls 
we had put on his bed—oh, it is impossible to 
tell the number.” 

“No, never mind, Yolande,” the mother said. 
“T would rather not have any of these things. 
But I am a little tired. I think I will go to bed 
now; and perhaps Jane could ask for an extra 
blanket for me. You need not be alarmed. If 
I have caught a slight cold—well, you say we 
ought not to start in such weather in any case.” 

“Shall I come and read to you, mother ?” 

“No, no; why should you trouble? Besides, 
Iam rather tired; most likely I shall go to sleep. 
Now I will leave you to your novel about the 

tiviera ; and you must draw in your chair to the 
fire; and soon you will have forgotten that there 
is such a thing as snow.” 

And so they bade good-night to each other, 
and Yolande was not seriously disturbed. 


—— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A MEETING. 

But next morning the mother was ill—nay, 
as Yolande in her first alarm imagined, seriously 
ill. She could hardly speak; her hands and 
forehead were hot and feverish; she would take 
nothing in the shape of breakfast ; she only turn- 
ed away her head languidly, Yolande was far 
too frightened to stay to consult her mother’s 
nervous fancies or dislikes: a doctor was sent 
for instantly—the same doctor, in fact, who had 
been called in before. And when this portly, 
rubicund, placid person arrived his mere pre- 
sence in the room seemed to introduce a measure 
of calm into the atmosphere; and that was well. 
He was neither excited nor alarmed. He made 
the usual examination, asked a few questions, 
and gave some general and sufficiently sensible 
directions as to how the patient should be_tend- 
ed. And then he said he would write out a pre- 
scription; for this practitioner, in common with 
most of his kind, had retained that simple and 
serene faith in the efficacy of drugs which has 
survived centuries of conflicting theories, contra- 
dictions in fact, and scientifie doubt, and which 
is perhaps more beneficial than otherwise to the 
human race, so long as the quantities prescribed 
are so small as to do no positive harm. It was 
aconite, this time, that he chose to experiment 
with, 

However, when he followed Yolande into the 
other room, in order to get writing materials, 
and when he sat down and began to talk to her, 
it was clear that he understood the nature of the 
case well enough; and he plainly intimated to 
her that when a severe chill like this had caught 
the system and promised to produce a high state 
of fever, the result depended mainly on the pow- 
er of the constitution to repel the attack and 
fight its way back to health. 

“Now I suppose I may speak frankly to you, 
Miss Winterbourne ?” said he. 

“Oh yes; why not?” said Yolande, who was 
far too anxious to care about formalities. 

“You must remember, then, that though you 
have only seen me once before, I have seen you 
twice. The first time you were insensible. 
Now,” said he, fixing his eyes on her, “on that 
occasion I was told a little, but I guessed more. 
It was to frighten your mother out of the habit 





that you took your first dose of that potent med- 
icine. May I assume that?” 

“Well, yes,” said Yolande, with downcast 
eyes—though indeed there was nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

“Now I want you to tell me honestly whether 
you believe that warning had effect.” 

“Indeed I am sure of it,” said Yolande, look- 
ing up, and speaking with decision. 

“You think that since then she has not had 
recourse to any of those opiates ?” 

“T am positively certain of it,” Yolande said 
to him. 

“T suppose being deprived of them cost the 
poor lady a struggle ?” he asked. 

“Yes, once or twice; but that was some time 
ago. Latterly she was growing ever so much 
more bright and cheerful, but still she was weak, 
and I was hesitating about risking the long jour- 
ney to the south of France. Yes, it is I that 
am to blame. Why did I not go sooner? Why 
did I not go sooner?” she repeated, with tears 
coming into her eyes. 

“Indeed you can not blame yourself, Miss 
Winterbourne,” the doctor said. “I have no 
doubt you acted for the best. The imprudence 
you tell me of might have happened anywhere. 
If you keep the room warm and equable, your 
mother will do as well here as in the south of 
France—until it is safe for you to remove her.” 

“But how soon, doctor?—how soon? Ob, 
when I get the chance again I will not wait.” 

“Bnt you must wait—and you must be pa- 
tient and careful. It will not do to hurry mat- 
ters. Your mother is not strong. The fight 
may be a long one. Now, Miss Winterbourne, 
you will send and get this prescription made up; 
and I will call again in the afternoon.” 

Yolande went back to her mother’s room, and 
sent away Jane; she herself would be nurse. 
On tiptoe she went about, doing what she thought 
would add to her mother’s comfort; noiselessly 
tending the fire that had been lit, arranging a 
shutter so that less light should come in, and so 
forth, and so forth. But the confidence inspired 
by the presence of the doctor was gone now; a 
terrible anxiety had succeeded ; and when at last 
she sat down in the silent room, and felt that she 
could do nothing more, a sense of helplessness, 
of loneliness, entirely overcame her, and she was 
ready to despair. Why had she not gone away 
sooner, before this terrible thing happened ? Why 
had she delayed? They might now have been 
walking happily together along some sunny prom- 
enade in the South—instead of this—this hushed 
and darkened room; and the poor invalid, whom 
she had tended so carefully, and who seemed to 
be emerging into a new life altogether, thus thrown 
back and rendered once more helpless. Why 
had she gone out on that fatal morning? Why 
had she left her mother alone? If she had been 
in the room there would have been no venturing 
into the snow, whatever dreams and fancies were 
calling. If she had but taken courage and set 
out for the South a week sooner—a day sooner 
—this would not have happened; and it seemed 
so hard that when she had almost secured the 
emancipation of her mother—when the under- 
taking on which she had entered with so much 
of fear and wonder and hope was near to being 
crowned with success—the work should be un- 
done by so trifling an accident. She was like 
to despair. 

But patience, patience, she said to herself. 
She had been warned, before she had left Scot- 
land, that it was no light matter that lay before 
her. If she was thrown back into prison, as it 
were, at this moment, the door would be opened 
some day. And indeed it was not of her own 
liberty she was thinking—it was the freedom of 
light and life and cheerfulness that she had hoped 
to secure for this stricken and hapless creature 
whom fortune had not over-well treated, 

Her mother stirred, and instantly she went to 
the bedside. 

“What does the doctor say, Yolande?” she 
asked, apparently with some difficulty. 

“Only what every one sees,” she said, with 
such cheerfulness as was possible. “You have 
caught a bad cold, and you are feverish; but you 
must do everything that we want you to do, and 
you will fight it off in time.” 

“What kind of day is it outside?” she man- 
aged to ask again. 

“Tt is fine, but cold. 
more snow in the night.” 

“If you wish to go out, go out, Yolande. 
Don’t mind me.” 

“But I am going to mind you, mother, and no- 
body else. Here I am, here I stay, till you are 
well again. You shall have no other nurse.” 

“You will make yourself ill, Yolande. You 
must go out.” 

She was evidently speaking with great diffi- 
culty. 

‘*Hush, mother, hush,” the girl said; “I am 
going to stay with you. You should not talk any 
more—it pains you, does it not?” 

“A little.’ And then she turned away her 
head again. “If I don’t speak to you, Yolande, 
don’t think it is unkind of me. I—I am not 
very well, I think.” 

And so the room was given over to silence 
again, and the girl to anxious thoughts as to the 
future. She had resolved not to write to her fa- 
ther until she should know more definitely. She 
would not unnecessarily alarm him. At first, in 
her sudden alarm, she had thought of summon- 
ing him at once; but now she had determined 
to wait until the doctor had seen her mother 
again. If this were only a bad cold, and should 
show symptoms of disappearing, then she could 
send him a re-assuring message. At present she 
was far too upset, and anxious, and disturbed, to 
carefully weigh her expressions. 

About noon Jane stole silently into the room, 
and handed her a letter, and withdrew again. 
Yolande was startled when she glanced at the 
handwriting, and hastily opened the envelope, 


There has been some 








The letter came from Inverness, and was dated 
the morning of the previous day: that was all 
she noted carefully—the rest seemed to swim 
into her consciousness all at once, she ran her 
eye over the successive lines so rapidly, and with 
such a breathless agitation. 


“My pear Youanpe” (Jack Melville wrote),— 
“T shall reach Worthing just about the same 
time as this letter. I am coming to ask you for 
a single word. Archie Leslie has told me— 
quite casually, in a letter about other things— 
that you are no longer engaged to him; and I 
have dared to indulge in some vague hopes— 
well, it is for you to tell me to put them aside for- 
ever, or to let them remain, and see what the 
future has in store. That is all. I don’t wish 
to interfere with your duties of the moment— 
how should I ?—but I can not rest until I ascer- 
tain from yourself whether or no I may look for- 
ward to some distant time,and hope. I am com- 
ing on the chance of your not having left Worth- 
ing. Perhaps you may not have left; and I beg 
of your kindness to let me see you, for ever so 
short a time.” 


She quickly and quietly went to the door and 
opened it. Her face was very pale. 

“ Jane!” 

The maid was standing at the window, looking 
out; she immediately turned and came to her 
mistress. 

“You remember Mr. Melville, who used to come 
to the lodge ?” 

“Oh yes, miss. 

“He will be in Worthing to-day—he will call 
here—perhaps soon—” 

She paused for a second in this breathless, 
desparing way of talking, as if not knowing what 
to say. 

“He will ask to see me—well—you will tell 
him I can not see him. I can not see him. My 
mother is ill. Tell him I am sorry—but I can 
not see him.” 

“Oh yes, miss,” said the girl, wondering at her 
young mistress’s agitation. 

Then Yolande quietly slipped into the room 
again, glancing at her mother, to see whether 
her absence had been noticed ; and her hand was 
clutching the letter, and her heart beating vio- 
lently. It was too terrible that he should arrive 
at such a moment—amid this alarm and anxiety. 
She could not bear the thought of meeting him. 
Already she experienced a sort of relief that she 
was in the sick-room again: that was her place ; 
there her duties lay.’ And so she sat in the still 
and darkened room, listening with a sort of dread 
for the ring at the bell below, and then picturing 
to herself his going away, and then thinking of 
the years to come, and perhaps his meeting her ; 
and she grew to fancy (while some tears were 
stealing down her cheeks) that very likely he 
would not know her again when he saw her, for 
she knew that already her face was more worn 
than it used to be, and the expression of the eyes 
changed. When she did hear the ring at the bell 
her heart leaped as if she had been shot ; but she 
breathed more freely when the door was shut 
again. She could imagine him walking along 
the pavement. Would he think her unkind? 
Perhaps he would understand. At all events, 
it was better that he was gone; it was a relief 
to her; and she went stealthily to the bedside 
to see whether her mother was asleep; and now 
all her anxiety was that the doctor should make 
his appearance soon, and give her some words 
of cheer, so that she should have no need to write 
to her father. 

This was what happened when Melville came 
to the door. To begin with, he was not at all sure 
that he should find Yolande there, for he had 
heard from Mrs. Bell that she and her mother 
were leaving England. But when Jane, in re- 
sponse to his ringing of the bell, opened the 
door, then he knew that they were not gone. 

‘“Miss Winterbourne is still here, then ?” he 
said, quickly, and indeed with some appearance 
of anxiety in the pale, handsome face. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He paused for a second, 

“Will you be good enough to ask her if I can 
see her for a moment?” he said atlength. ‘She 
knows that I meant to call on her.” 

“ Please, sir, Miss Winterbourne told me to say 
that she was very sorry, but that she can not see 
you.” 

He seemed as one stupefied for a moment. 

“ Her mother is ill, sir,” said Jane. 

“Oh,” he said, a new light breaking in on him, 
for indeed that first blunt refusal, as uttered by 
the maid, was bewildering. 

“Not very ill, is she ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Jane, in the same stolid fash- 
ion, “ I think she is very ill, sir, but I would not 
Say so to my young mistress, sir.” 

“Of course not—of course not,” he said, ab- 
sently; and then he suddenly asked, “ Has Miss 
Winterbourne sent for her father ?” 

“T think not, sir. I think she is waiting to 
hear what the doctor says.” 

‘““ Who is the doctor ?” 

She gave him both the name and address, 

“Thank you,” said he. “I will not trouble 
Miss Winterbourne with any message.” And with 
that he left. 

But he sent her a message—some half-hour 
thereafter. It was merely this: 


” 





“Dear YOLANDE,—I am deeply grieved to have 
intruded upon you at such a time. Forgive me. 
I hope to hear better news; but do not you trou- 
ble; I have made arrangements so that I shall 

” 


know. J.M. 


And Yolande put that note with the other— 
for in truth she had carefully preserved every 
scrap of writing that he had ever sent her, and it 
was with a wistful kind of satisfaction that at least 
he had gone away her friend. It was something 

















—nay, it was enough. If all that she wished for 
in the world could get so near to completion as 
this, then she would ask for nothing more. 

The doctor did not arrive till nearly three 
o’clock, and she awaited his verdict with an anx 
iety amounting to distress. But he would say no 
thing definite. The fever had increased, certain 
ly; but that was to be expected. She reported to 
him—as minutely as her agitation allowed—how 
his directions had been carried out in the inter 
val, and he approved. Then he begged her not 
to be unduly alarmed, for this fever was the com 
mon attendant on the catching of a sudden chil ; 
and with similar vague words of re-assurance he 
left. 

But the moment he had gone she sat down and 
wrote to her father. Fortunately Mr. Winter 
bourne happened at the moment to be in Lon 
don, for he had come up to make inquiries about 
some railway project that his constituents wished 
him to oppose next session, and he was at the 
hotel in Arlington Street that Yolande knew 


“Dear Papa” (she said),—“ We did not leave 
yesterday, as I said we should, for the weather was 
so severe I was afraid to take the risk. And now 
another thing has occurred: my dear mother has 
caught a very bad cold, and is feverish with it, 
so that I have called in the doctor. I hope it 
will soon go away, and we will be able to make 
the voyage that was contemplated. Alas! it is 
a misfortune that there was any delay. Now, 
dear papa, you said that you were anxious to be 
of service to us; and if your business in town is 
over, could you spare a few days to come and 
stay at a hotel in Worthing, merely that I may 
know you are there, which will re-assure me, 
for I am nervous and anxious, and probably im- 
agining danger when there is none. As for 
your coming Aere—uno, that is not to be thought 
of ; it would agitate my dear mother beyond ex 
pression, and now more than ever we have to se 
cure for her repose and quiet. Will it incon 
venience you to come for a few days to a hotel ? 
Your loving daughter, 

“ YoLtanpE WINTERBOURNE.” 


Mr. Winterbourne came down next morning 
rather guessing that the matter was more serious 
than the girl had represented—and went straight 
to the house. He sent for Jane, and got it ar 
ranged that while she took Yolande’s place in 
the sick-room for a few minutes, Yolande should 
come down-stairs and see him in the ground-floor 
parlor, which was unoccupied. It is to be re- 
membered that he had not seen his daughter since 
she left the Highlands 

When Yolande came into the room his eyes 
lighted up with gladness ; but the next minute 
they were dimmed with tears, and the hands that 
took hers were trembling, and he could hardly 
speak. 

“ Child, child,” said he, in a second or so, “ how 
you are changed! You are not well, Yolande. 
Have you been ill?” 

“Oh no, papa, I am perfectly well.” 

The strange seriousness of her face !—where 
was the light-hearted child whose laugh used to 
be like a ray of sunlight? She led him to the 
window, and she spoke in a low voice, so that no 
sound should carry: 

“ Papa, I want you to call on the doctor, and 
get his real opinion. It tortures me to think 
that he may be concealing something; I sit and 
imagine it; sometimes I think he has not told 
me all the truth. I want to know the truth, 
papa. Will you ask him?” 

“Yes, yes, child, I will do whatever you want,” 
said he, still holding her hand, and regarding her 
with all the old affection and admiration. “ Ah, 
your face is changed a little, Yolande, but not 
much, not much—oh no, not 
voice hasn’t changed a bit. Ihave been wonder 
ing this many a day when I should hear you talk- 


) 





much; but your 





ing to me again.’ 
“Never mind about me, papa,” said she, 
quickly. “T will give vou the doetor’s address. 


Which hotel are you staying at? 

He told her as she was writing the doctor’s ad 
dress for him on a card; and then, with a hur 
ried kiss, she was away again to the sick-room, 
and sending Jane down to open the door for 
him. 

As Yolande had desired, he went and saw the 
doctor, who spoke more plainly to him than he 
had done to the girl of the possible danger of 
such an attack, but also said that nothing could 
be definitely predicted as yet. It was a question 
of the strength of the constitution. Mr. Winter 
bourne told him frankly who he was, what his 
position was, and the whole sad story; and the 
doctor perfectly agreed with Yolande that it was 
most unadvisable to risk the agitation likely to 
be produced if the poor woman were to be con 
fronted with her husband. Any messages he 
might wish to send (in the event of her becom 
ing worse) could be taken to her; they might 
give her some mental rest and solace; but for 
the present the knowledge of his being in Worth 
ing was to be kept from her. And to this Mr. 
Winterbourne agreed, though he would fain have 
seen a little more of Yolande. Many a time— 
indeed, every day—he walked up and down the 
promenade, despite the coldness of the weather, 
and always with the hope that he might catch 
some glint of her at the window, should she come 
for a moment to look at the outer world and the 
wide sea. Once or twice he did so eatch sight 
of her, and the day was brighter after that.. It 
was like a lover. 

As the days passed, the fever seemed to abate 
somewhat, but an alarming prostration super 
vened. At length the doctor said, on one occa 
sion when Mr. Winterbourne had called on him 
for news: 

“T think, Mr. Winterbourne, if you have no 
objection, I should like to have a consultation on 
this case. I am afraid there is some complica- 
tion.” 





“T hope you will have the best skill that Lon- 
don can afford,” said Mr. Winterbourne, anxious- 
ly; for although the doctor rather avoided look- 
ing him in the face, the sound of this phrase was 
ominous. 


“Shall I ask Sir to come down 2” he said, 





“SHE SEEMED MORE INCLINED TO TURN OVER THE 


WINDOW GARDENING—RUS IN URBE. 


sicians. 

“ By all means! And, whatever you do, don’t 
alarm my daughter!—try to keep her mind at 
rest—say it is a technical point—say anything— 
but don’t frighten her.” 


naming one of the most famous London phy- | 





“T will do my best,” the doctor promised ; 
and he added, “I will say this for the young 
lady, that she has shown a devotion and a forti- 
tude that I have never seen equalled in any sick- 
room, and I have been in practice now for two- 
and-thirty years.” 
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But all the skill in London or anywhere else 
could not have saved this poor victim from the 
fatal consequences of a few moments’ thought- 
The wasted and enfecbled constitu- 
tion had succumbed. But her brain remained 
clear; and as long as she could hold Yolande’s 
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hand, or even see the girl walking about the | 


room or seated in a chair, she was content. 

“T don’t mind dying now,” she said, or, rather 
whispered, on one occasion, “I have seen you, 
and known you; you have been with me for a 
while, It was like an angel that you came to 
me; it was an angel who sent you to me, I am 
ready to go now,” 


“Mother, you must not talk like that!” the | 


girl exclaimed. “Why, the nonsense of it! 
How long, then, do you expect me to be kept 
waiting for you before we can start for Bordi- 
ghera together ?” 

“We shall never be at Bordighera together,” 
the mother said, absently—“ never! never! 
But you may be, Yolande; and I hope you will 
be happy theré, and always; for you deserve to 
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be. Ah, yes, you will be happy—surely it can 
not be otherwise—you, so beautiful and so noble- 
hearted.” 

And at last Yolande grew to fear the worst. 
One, evening she had sent for her father; and 
she went down-stairs and found him in the sit- 
ting-room. 

“ Yolande, you are as white as a ghost.” 

“ Papa,” she said, keeping a tight guard over 
herself, “I want you to come upstairs with me. 
I have told my mother you were coming. She 
will see you; she is grateful to you for the kind 
messages I have taken to her. I—I have not 
asked the doctors, but—I wish you to come with 
me. Do not speak to her—it is only to see you 
that she wants.” 

He followed her up the stairs; but he entered 

















first into the room, and he went over to the bed- 
side and took his wife’s hand, without a word. 
The memories of a lifetime were before him as | 
he regarded the emaciated cheek and the strange- 
ly large and brilliant eyes; but all the bitterness 
was over and gone now. 

“ George,” said she, “I wished to make sure 


you had forgiven me, and to say good-by. You 





| 


have been mother as well as father to Yolande | 


—she loves you— 
her.” 

She closed her eyes, as if the effort to speak 
had overcome her; but he still held his wife’s 
hand in his; and perhaps he was thinking of 
what had been, and of what—far otherwise— 
might have been. 


You—you will take care of 


[ro BE OCONTINVED.] 





“ PANCAKES.” 

io pretty art picture shows a group of ama 

teur cooks, who, persuaded of their superior 
skili in the fine art of frying pancakes, have in- 
vaded the kitchen, much to the disgust of the 
real queen of the realm. Heedless of her scorn, 
they ery out with admiration at the manner in 
which the hero has achieved the feat of turning 
the cake, which evidently satisfies him and his 
friends much better than the person whose trade 
it is to make pancakes. The figure-drawing and 
This, with the fine dou- 
ble- page engraving “ Cherries,’ and the little 
gem “Window Gardening,” makes the present 
number of the Bazar remarkable for its fine col 
lection of art pictures which deserve preservation. 


grouping are admirable. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word *‘ Honsrorp’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None genuine without it.—{Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


Turek shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 


Bessiz Danr.ine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Pernriz, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besstx Darina. 


stage 


Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken Joun Perrier, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Hlas received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Bursxert’s Fravonine Exrnacts are the 
best.—[{Adv.] 





Metriin’s Foon, an advertisement of which appears 
in our paper to-day, is a preparation which, by its 
exceeding intrinsic value, hus won the front rank 
among all anbstitutes for mother's milk in nourishing 
infants, and is equally adapted as a food for invalids, 
It keeps in any climate, is easily prepared, and is 
highly commended by all physicians.—{ Adv.) 





Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey, & Co.'s Polo Club, 1121 Broadway and 57s 
Sth Ave.—[Adp.) 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


2 sks., 14c.; 8 knots 


Rovat. Baxine Powner Co., 


CR EWELS 





‘ Kensington Floss, 
; 8 akeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 sk. Emb. 
tae , 6c. 5 1 Bk. Aranine, 12c.; 1 sk. 





Ete hing’ Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. Frenec h Cotton, 
iSe.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 8 Ke D- 
sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 80c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15e.; 1 for Flannel, 
10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10¢c.; 1 box Powder, 
2c. Special offer—all above, 
$1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
Outfits, ‘#1 to $15. T. E. _ PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
riale used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c, for this 8 year's | catalogue. 


The Caligraph. 


The only perfect Type- 
Writing Machine. 
) Any one can work it at 





fale. 





sight. 
Furnished in 11 different 
styles of type. 
BARRON & FRACKER, 
Generar Agents, 
27 Union Square, N.Y. 
—_— riting Machine Supplies a Specialty. 
for J lustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 
THE SELF- ADJUSTABLE 
} (trade- mark) is protean, and is 
tii the highest classical standard 
I coiffure of the age. Our illus- 
o trated catalogne mailed free. 
” Heumen & Giorn, 
‘73 East 18th Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Cetablished 1877. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY, 
Address 329 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co. : 

I am 74 years old, have lived 34 years in Phila- 
delphia, and well known among Germans, I have 
been troubled 12 years with a white swelling on 
my right foot, and getting worse every year, and 
very painful, and breaking out in hot weather, I 
consulted several doctors and they told me it was 
incurable, and I would have to take it with me in 
the grave. Some time ago I lost my appetite, was 
costive, had headache and fever, in fact, was very 
sick. I saw in the German Democrat that Hop 
Bitters was what I needed. I got a bottle, took it 
one week and was as well again as ever, and to 
my greatest surprise, right from the first, my swell- 
ing went down gradually, and I taking another 
bottle got entirely well of it. The wife of my 
neighbor had two such swellings on her legs, and 
three bottles cured her. I think this is a great 
triumph for your bitters. Joun Srowt, 

No. 4 Young’s Alley, above Willow St. 


Srippsui., Inp., Nov. 13, 1881. 
Dear Sirs,—I have read so much about Hop 
Bitters, and always being afflicted with neuralgia, 
weakness, diseased stomach, never having much 
health, I tried a couple bottles; it has strength- 
ened and helped me more than any medicine or 
doctor, I am now on my third bottle, and am 
thankful that it has helped me. I will advise all 

that are afflicted to give ita trial. Lucy Vat. 


Beat the World. 
RockviL_g, Conn., March 6, 
Hop Bitters Co. : 
1 have been taking your Hop Bitters for several 
weeks, and they beat the world. 
L. 8. Lewis, Lewis’s Axle Machine. 


1882. 





LeeroniA, Pa., April 13, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co. : 

I have not been well for three years, tried almost 
every kind of patent medicines, and no less than 
seven doctors, one of Elmira, N. Y.; none have 
done me any good. I finally tried your Hop Bit- 
ters, and found them just the thing. I have 
praised them so highly there is a great number here 
who use them with great benefit and satisfaction. 

Very respectfully yours, R. Hunt. 





Gentlemen, —The “Hop Bitters” meet with 
large sales and give general satisfaction ; one case 
in particular you should know of. Mr. John B. 
Green, 728 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been suffering from kidney affection, which 
superinduced rheumatieom. He tried physicians 
and remedies in vain. He was obliged to take 
morphine to induce sleep, his trouble was so 
great. Reading your advertisement in the Chris- 
tian at Work, he was prevailed upon by one of his 
daughters to try it. Three bottles effected a cure, 
and now he is an enthusiast for “ Hop Bitters.” 
He is one of the oldest residents in the locality 
named, and known as a gentleman of unusual 
probity. Henry Torren, 

672 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JeLttoway, O., March 18, ’82. 
Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. : 

I have been using your Hop Bitters, and find 
them what you recommend them to be for kidney 
disease (viz., superior to all others). 

J. L. HItDERBRAND. 


Orrick JELLOwAY Mv. A. Assoctation, } 
) 


Vertigo, Dizziness, and Blindness. 
Orrick Urica Mornine Heracp, 

Utica, Feb. 18, 1882. t 
I have been troubled with vertigo since last 
July, and have suffered greatly every night after 
any considerable exertion from dizziness and 
blindness. I tried two bottles of Hop Bitters, and 

since then have been entirely relieved. 
Respectfully yours, J.J. FLANIGAN. 


Hop Bitters Co June 15, 1881. 

I have been suffering five years past with neu- 
ralgia, liver complaint, dyspepsia, and kidney 
complaint, and I have doctored with fourteen dif- 
ferent doctors, who did me no good. At last I 
tried Hop Bitters, and after using a few bottles I 
received a great benefit from them, and if I had 
used Hop Bitters regularly, I would have been 
well before. I know them to be the best medicine 
in the world for nervous diseases of all kinds. 

James Coonts, 
Beelington, Barber County, W. Va. 


Wicked for Clergymen. 

I believe it to be all wrong and even wicked 
for clergymen or other public men to be led into 
giving testimonials to quack doctors or patent 
medicines, but when a really meritorious article, 
composed of valuable remedies known to all, and 
that all physicians use and trust in daily, we 
should freely commend it. I therefore cheerfully 
and heartily commend Hop Bitters for the good 
they have done me and my friends, firmly believ- 
ing they have no equal for family use. I will not 
be without them. 

Rey. B. R——, Washington, D. C. 


A good Baptist clergyman of Bergen, N. Y., a 
strong temperance man, suffered with kidney 
trouble, neuralgia, and dizziness almost to blind- 
ness, over two years after he was advised that 
Hop Bitters would cure him, because he was 
afraid of and prejudiced against the word “ bit- 
ters.” Since his cure he says none need fear but 
trust in Hop Bitters. 

My wife and daughter were made healthy by 
the use of Hop Bitters, and I recommend them to 
my people.—Methodist Clergyman, Mexico, N. Y. 

I had severe attacks of Gravel and Kidney 
trouble; was unable to get any medicine or doc- 
tor to cure me until I used Hop Bitters, and they 
cured me in a short time.—A distinguished lawyer 
and temperance orator of Wayne County, N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


if CHOCOLATES 


ily use. — Baker’s Breakfast toon, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8 drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
w. gra oe & —— 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 


E. L, SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N. Y. 
**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 














ppp RING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remeprrs. 

Curicura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curtovea, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curioura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Drue AND Cc MEMIOAT. Co., 


6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


MILLER’S 
PARASOLS. 


We are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 
WHITE Parasols, in all our popular shapes, in Ar- 
mure, Ottoman, Brocade, Surah, Satin, Moire, Gros 
Grain, and Satteen. 


LACE TRIMMED, 


Spanish, Oriental, Escurial, and Irish Point Edgings. 


HAND-RUN COVERS 


Novelties in Vetver Carriage Parasols, very rich, 
$20 00 and upward. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
6th Ave., cor. 22d Street. 


allays 


Boston, Mass. 


DR. LENGYEL’S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedies have 
failed. It preserves and beautifies wonderfully 
the complexion, Analyzed by Dr. Harry A. 


Bauer Van Rampsberg, Professor of Chemistry 


at Munich, and pronounced harmless. Thou- 
sands of testimonials. Price $1 per box, at L. 
SHAW’S Beautifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal éreaeies. 
Consultations on all disfigurements of the skin 
from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M. All languages spoken. 
Lady in attendance. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent-stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


NOTICE T0 CLERGYMEN. 


“MCCLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in 
ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar endorsement. The WN. Y. Tribune says, “ It 
is by far the best work of its kind existing in 
any language.” 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not to the BOOK TRADE. 

Address Harper & Broruers, Publishers, 

Franklin Square, NY. 


-MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


HE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
MOTHERS’ MILK. The most nourishing 
diet for arene and nursing mothers. = 
mended by all physicians. Sold — all dru 
Sgn in henees, j5c. Send Sime 
T. ETOAL¥ & Co.,41 Central Wharf, Bos fase. 


Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave. bet. 22d and 23d Sts 
STAMPING and EMBROIDERING TO ORDER. 
Perforating Machines and Stamping Patterns for 

sale. Send for Circular, 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 
softly to the forcheed, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a 2g Page sie 
appearance, o nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin, Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money cote 
ed, From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. 
each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beantifying Cosmetics. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a bedutiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautitul light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injary to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Jew illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 












Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ccccccccseces 4 
HARPER’S BAZAR.........cecceeeeeeees otene 
The THREE above publications,.............+. 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0.eeeeeeeeee T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,............+.5+ 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Oy. 5 W0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE sig 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Your GB Mameeee)..cccsccccccsccvscces 10 00 


Postage Free to all anbscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorvix with the firet Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Hanrrrr’s Youne Pxor.x sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will ve furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harerrer & Broruxns, 





Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volames, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


7 oi x x T Tow 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ad address Mme. JULIAN, } Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N, Y. 


FINEST CARDS CARDS EVER ISSUED 


beautiful LOWE RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Seseweminees Bist or,a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOUWNE, 110 Wooster St.,N. ¥. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


Ww a 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harver’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


= es HARPER & BROTHERS, 
CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES | It’s all the rage to make Trptes and 


LaMuBREQuINS With twine and rib- 
bon, Our New Boox or Croouvr ann Knirrep 
Lace contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this 
work, with Directions for making; also, Patterns for 
Thread Edgings, etc. Price, 30 cts., 6 for $1.00. We 
take P.O. stamps. J. F. INGALL LS, Lynn, Maas. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 

R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 SixtH Avenur, New York, 











“Dr. Benson's Skin Cure,” says A.M. Noble, Sa- 
lem, N. C., ‘made my scaly skin soft as a lady’s.’ 








COLLECTORS.- —A handeome set of cards for 
Se. stamp. A. G. BASSET’, Rochester, N.Y, 


CAR 
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JULY 7, 1883. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


IN MERINO AND BALBRIGGAN FOR LADIES 
AND CHILDREN. 
LADIES’ GAUZE MERINO VESTS, 19c. 
LADIES’ FINE GAUZE VESTS, 25c. 
FINER GRADES SILK, TRIMMED, 38c. AND 50c. 
LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN VESTS, 38c. 


ONE LOT 


15 Cases New Britain Knitting Co.’s Ladies’ 
Gossamer Merino Vests, Low Neck, High 
Neck, Short and Long Sleeves, at 45c.; the 
garment cost to manufacture $8 the dozen. 


CHILDREN’S GAUZE MERINO VESTS (16 to 34 
inches), 15c. UP, ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

CHILDREN’S FINE GOSSAMER VESTS, 20c. UP. 

BOYS’ BICYCLE AND LAWN-TENNIS SHIRTS, 
NEW STYLES AND COLORS, 45c., T5c., 85c., $1 15, 
$1 25 to $1 95, 

BOYS’ BATHING-DRAWERS, 10c. AND 15c. THE 
PAIR UP. 

YOUTHS’ HATS, 25c., 39¢. UP. 

MEN'S STRAW HATS, 25c., 49c. UP. 


WHITE SUITS. 


WHITE LAWN SUITS, TRIMMED EMBROIDERY, 
$5 50; HAVE BEEN $8. 

WHITE INDIA MUSLIN SUITS, 
POINT LACE, $9 75; HAVE BEEN $14. 

WHITE MULL SUITS, TRIMMED FIGURED EM- 
BROIDERY AND INSERTING, $8 50; HAVE BEEN 
$i2 75. 

WHITE INDIA LAWN MATINEE SUITS, Trimuen 
FINE NEEDLEWORK AND SASHES, $15; HAVE 
BEEN $22 50. 


TRIMMED 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 Grand St., 


58 to 70 ALLEN, 59 to 68 ORCHARD ST. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 sth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


We offer the following great bargains this 
week, any of which we guarantee to be well 
worth your attention : 
BLACK 
usual price 8Ue. 

13 Pieces BLACK 


usual price $1 00, 


SILKS. 


85 Pieces very fine quality BLACK SILK at 
87¢.; usual price 1 10. 


One lot CASHMERES at 65c. ; 


CASHMERES at 84e.; 


40 Pieces at $1 13; worth $1 35. 


22 Pieces at $1 64; worth $2 00, 

Also, 38 Pieces SUMMER CHECKED SILKS 
at 75c.; sold a few weeks ago at $1 25. 

We also offer a very large assortment of 
COLORED DRESS GOODS from 10c. to $2 00 
per yard. Samples of these will be sent on 
application. 

We have a very complete stock of DRY 
GOODS and FANCY GOODS, and our prices 
are very low. 


CONTINUATION 


OF REDUCTIONS IN OUR 
‘yy r) 54 Ae SATIN 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 
Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 50e. and $23 
reduced from 9O0c. and $3. 
Spanish Lace Scarfs, $1 503 reduced from $2 25. 
Black Hand-run Spanish Fichus from $3 and 
7 50; reduced from $4 50 and $11. 
Real Guipure Lace Capes, $43 reduced from $12. 
Real Irish Crochet Laces, 25¢., 40¢., 50. per 
yard ; half value. 
Large Lot Fancy Laces at 20e. per yard; reduced 
from 50c. 
Special Line Fancy Laces at 10¢. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 


8-Inch All-Silkk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 

8-Inch All-Silk Brocaded Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 

Also, Fine French Flowers, reduced to one-half value. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d St., and 19 West 22d St. 


SEELEY’S eusser PILE PIPE 


Applies any ointment directly to parts aflected, there- 
by curing when other remedies fail. Conveniently carried 
in the vest pocket, ready for use, without pain or inconve- 
nience, affording immediate relies, Sold by all druggists 
(accompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment on 
which ave peimbes the ingredients) or sent by mail for S2, 
Seeley's Truss Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England 


$72 A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th Street. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS: 


500 pieces Printed Cambrics, fast col- 
ors, 7\¢. per yard; worth 12c. 

American Printed Satines, 15¢.; re- 
duced from 25c. Large variety. 





Fine Scotch Ginghams, 18¢.; reduced | 


from 25¢. 

Greylock Striped Ginghams, 10c. and 
12%e.; regular price, lic. 

150 pieces Linen Lawns, 20c. 


French Lawns, 25c.; reduced from | 


35e. 


LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 


Ladies’ Night- Gowns, 54-inch long, 
Tucks, Insertions, and Ruffles, 99c.; 
worth $1 35. 

Ladies’ Chemises, 49¢.; worth 75c. 

Ladies’ Drawers, 49¢.; worth 65c. 

Ladies Skirts, 99c., with Tucks and 
Embroidered Ruffles; worth $1 35. 





Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your wants, small or large. 
able to you. Mail Order Department thor- 


oughly equipped. 


Le Boutillier Bros,, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


Plaited Back and 
Plain Jerseys in 
Black, Garnet, Myr- 
tle, and Navy Blue, 
$198. The best-fit- 
ting and most reilia- 
ble garments at the 
lowest prices. Fine 
Silk and MohairJer- 
seys in white and all 
colors a specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 


32 West 14th St., 
New York, 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITR” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 





Jerseys, 


It will be profit- | 


Satin Bow, $2 433 | 





BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. | 


BRUNSWICK 


Terms and $5 outfit | 





From our Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue. 





| Mail Orders. 


FINE CAMBRIC DRESS, Embroidered Trimmings | 


between Box-plaiting down front, three Box-plaits 
down back. All sizes from 6 months to 4 years, 8S9e. 

The best-selected stock of INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and CORSETS, DRESS- 
ING-SACQUES, at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


20th St. and 6th Avenue, New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue. 
REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 
STILL GREATER REDUCTIONS. 

Our friends will bear in mind that we are selling all our 


REDUCTIONS! | 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, | 


Many of which are of last week's importations, at 
MUCH REDUCED RATES. 

Reduced and astonishingly low prices for Trimmed 
Bonnets and Round Hats of our OWN MAKE. 
Reductions rule in our 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS FOR SCHOOL- 
GIRLS AND MISSES. 

HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS at REDUCED FIGURES. 


REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Out-of-town trade will take account of this fact. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMES, 
BRIDAL GARNITURE AND VEILS. 

Floral Parures for the Coaching Club, Jardinieres 
and Jardiniere Plants. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN 








SILKS for PATCHWORK, | 


| 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 





VELV HTHEHNS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
Silk Velvets. They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and puftings. 


CORTICELLI PURSE TWIST. 





The great popularity of this brand of PURSE SILK is obtained by the excellence of its colors, the 
peculiarity of its twist, and the facility with which it may be wrought into those exquisite desigus known 





RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


to women of past generations al- 
most as well as to those of the 
present time. This 
brand may be obtained of any en- 


well - known 


terprising merchant. 


notice carefully the Black Spool, 
with the name Cortice..t on one 


in this way. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 


AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 


THE 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 


Bon-Ton Costume \ Velveteen Ww niTRE 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


in America, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 

Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


t#” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 








CAUTION.—Purchasers should | 


end. The genuine is put up only 


Arden. 


| The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. OurrHant. 
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NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bres., 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 


GRENADINES, GINGHAMS, WHITE 
LAWN SUITS, HOSIERY, SILK 
GLOVES, NUN’S VEILINGS, LAWNS, 
JERSEYS, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
MITTS, COACHING UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS, &c. 

We cannot here enumerate prices, but give purchasers 
the full benefit of some great bargains 
to offer. 





we are now able 


Prompt and careful attention to all 
SAMPLES SENT. 

If WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 


Please note the address: 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Of 23d Street., 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Misses’ Importe i Pattern Suits, and those 


rreatly re 


of our own manufacture, at 
duced prices. 
A large variety of Ladies’ White Nainsook 
Dresses and Wrappers, handsomely 
trimmed with Embroidery and Lace. 
French 


and Linen 


Ladies’ Underelothing in Percale 


Hand 


with a fine stock of our make. 


Embroidery, together 
Infants’ 
Goods of all descriptions 


Broadway and 19th St. 





BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
i by 


Nearly « Million to seleet from, collect: 

our own buyers in the markets of the world 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Clonka, 
Underwear, Tics, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Gooda, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfita, Ae. Samples, infer 
mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE " free on rar tion 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 


O7 Please say where you saw this Advertisement 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS 
AND STAMPED GOODs. 
T. B. VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker St., N.Y. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Yolande, By Winntam Brac = lustr 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, just ready 


ed. 20 cents 





By A. Mary F. Rontnson, 


15 cents. 


For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woorson. 
Cloth, 31 00. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


20 cents. 


By Antuony TRro.torr, 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barretr. 20 cents 
A Sea Qneen. By W. Crarkx Russexe.. 
Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents 


16mo, Half 


Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents —_ 
Like Ships Upon the Sea. By Franovs Exranon 
Troiiorre, 20 cents. 
No New Thing. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs. 


GaskELL. 20 cents. 

Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribanmo t. 
Viscountess of Bellaise. By Cuartovre M. Yona: 
15 cents, 

The Story of Melicent. By Fayr Mapoo, 10 cents 
SF Harerer & Brorurns will send any 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to @n 


of the above 


part of the 


| United States, on receipt of the price. 


CF Hanren’s Caratouun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


| $510 $2 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1883, name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 


sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 






per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 


Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills cure head- 


| ache of every nature promptly, also neuralgia, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Miss DE PuGH. 


NEWPORT. 


FACETIZ. 

Jounny had come home from school seyeral times 
within a month with various bruises on his face and 
body received in fights with his school-mates, and on 
the last occasion his mother threatened him with se- 
vere punishment if he ever engaged in a fight again. 
Only a few days after. the smal) chap appeared with a 
black eye, and, scared by the stern maternal greeting, 
“ Well, sir 7” he departed from his usual truthful ways, 
and stammered, 

*1 fell down and hit my head on a stone.” 

a And which got the worst of it ?” asked bis big bro- 
ther. 
“Oh, the other fellow, you bet,” answered Johnny, 
briskly. “ He’s gone home with two black eyes.” 


Miss DE SKYE, 


SARATOGA, 





DE LA RATERIE, Esq. 


LONG BRANCH. 


Mrs. Lovertowers (from her window, to new maia- 
servant, who is at work in the garden). ** What are you 
doing in the petunia bed, Norah ?” 

“Shure I’m pullin’ up all the wild carrots, ’m, an’ I'll 
have it all wed in a minnit, ’m.” 

“Are you sure that you know the weeds from the 
young plants ?” 

“Faith I am,’m. They smells jist like tame car- 
rots, ’m; an’ I smells ivery wan soon’s I pulls it up, ’m.” 

PIERS ad > EE: SEE 

Mrs. Comers is one of the old-fashioned tear-up-and- 
tear-down -everything-at-once - and - turn -the-house- 
inside-out kind of house-cleaners, to the great discom- 
fiture of her easy-going husband and comfort-loving 
little daughter. Said the latter, after surveying the 
blank, bare, and desvlate scene produced by this 
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A LINGERING 





IMPRESSION, 


JULIA, “*Now, KENNETH DEAR, SINCE YOU KNOW THAT ADAM WAS THE FIRST MAN, TELL ME 


WHO WAS THE FIRST WOMAN. 


KENNETH (fresh from the French governess). ‘* A DAM-OISELLE,” 


spring’s preparations for kalsomining, carpet-shaking, 
and so forth: ‘TI hate to stay in this house now, fi 
looks so ‘shamed ‘ithout any of its clothes on.” 


———>——_—_. 
Why is a stage like a bird ?—Because it has “ wings” 
and ‘‘ flies.” 
—_—_—_>——_ 
Mrs. W—— is acharacter in a certain country village. 
She is now an old woman, and lives in a small cottage 


























SUBTRACTION, 
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MULTIPLICATION, 
ARITHMETIC WANTING WORDS, 


off the main street. A few days ago she met a lad driv- 
ing a fine load of hay to market. She stopped him, in- 
quired the quality and price Of the hay, and after much 
deliberation ordered the boy to drive his horses into her 
yard. The place was rather strait for the wagon to 
enter, but he finally managed to drive in, and prepared 
to unload. Looking up to the lad, who, pitchfork in 


hand, was about to toss off the hay, she said, with great 
simplicity, ‘You may give me about enough for a 
hen'’s nest; I've been wanting it for some time.” 
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A DOUBTFUL CASE. 
CUSTOMER (who has lost his umbrella), “I SEE YOU HAVE A SIGN UP ‘UMBRELLAS RECOVERED.’ 


COULD YOU KECOVER MINE? 


I LOST IT ABOUT A WEEK AGO.’ 


KNIFE-PLEATING. 
“T CAN BASE AND HEM WELL ENOUGH, BUT WHEN IT COME TO YO’ KNIFE-PLEATIN’, I's "FEARD 


©’ MAKIN’ A BOTCH,” 








